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LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  ELIOT, 


The  Apostle  of  the  jyTorth  American  In¬ 
dians. 


(Continued  ) 


Mr.  Eliot,  having  now  made  sufii- 
eient  progress  in  the  uncouth  tongue  of 
the  Indians  to  make  himself  understood 
by  them  with  the  occasional  aid  of  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  entered  on  his  labours  among 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  He  had  but  a 
short  distance  to  travel,  before  he  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  wildest  scenes  of  uncivilized 
life:  as  the  Settlers  had,  at  this  period, 
done  little  more  than  establish  them- 
itelves  in  a  few  places  on  the  coast;  the 
whole  of  the  interior  being  in  the  pos- 
l^sio.i^  o^he  Natives,  who  have  since 
iif^n  l|p^ among  the  settlers,  or  have 
withdrawn  far  inland  in  consequence  of 
t^l^^ease  of  their  visitors. 

VH^g  given  notice  to  some  natives, 
wliM  ^igwams,  or  tents,  were  pitched 
few  miles  of  Roxbury,  that  he 
^^^^.to  pay  them  a  visit,  he  accord- 
i^ly  proceeded  to  their  residence,  in 
't^bpanvVith  three  friends,  and  opened 
his  intenfedrse  with  them  on  the  28th  of 
OctobeA*46. 

We  j^ll  abstract  the  account  of  his 
Q|||||||tf|V'iews  with  the  Indians  in  his 
ow^^^^^^  ^d  expressive  words,  from 
a  scarce^^l  publisned  in  1647,  entitled, 
after  the  quaint  fashion  of  his  time, 
“The  Day -breaking,  if  not  the  Sun-ri¬ 
sing,  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  Indians  in 
New  England.” 


First  Interview  with  the  Indians. 


A  little  before  we  came  to  their  wig¬ 
wams,  five  or  six  of  the  chief  of  them 
met  us  wuth  En^ish  sahitations,  bidding 


Qs  much  welcome#  Leading  us  into  the 


pri  nci  pal  wigWam,  belonging  to  W aaubon^ 
we  found  many  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  gathered  together  from  all  quar¬ 
ters;  having  been  exhorted  thereto  by 
Waaubon,  the  chief  minister  of  justice 
among  them,  who  himself  gives  more 
hope  of  serious  respect  to  the  things  of 
God  than  any  that  as  yet  I  have  known 
of  that  forlorn  generation# 

Being  all  there  assembled,  we  began 
with  prayer;  which  now  was  in  English^ 
we  being  not  so  far  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  language  as  to  express  our  hearts 
therein  before  God  or  them.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  this  ere  long;  the  In¬ 
dians  desiring  it,  that  they  also  may 
know  how  to  pray:  but  we  began  thus  in 
a  tongue  unknown  to  them;  partly  to  let 
them  know  that  the  duty  of  prayer  was 
serious  and  sacred;  and  partly  for  our 
own  sakes,  that  we  might  the  more  fully 
agree  together  in  the  same  request  and 
heart-sorrows  for  them,  even  in  that 
place  where  God  was  never  wont  to  be 
called  upon# 

When  prayer  was  ended,  it  was  an 
affecting  and  yet  glorious  spectacle,  to 
see  a  company  of  perishing  and  forlorn 
outcasts  diligently  attending  to  the  bles¬ 
sed  word  of  salvation  then  delivered^ 
and  professing  that  they  understood  all 
that  was  then  taught  them  in  their  own 
tongue.  For  about  an  hour  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  the  sermon  continued;  wherein  one 
of  our  company*  ran  through  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mattei*s  of  religion:  beginning  first 
with  a  repetition  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  and  a  brief  explication  of  them^ 
then  showing  the  curse  and  dreadful 
wrath  of  God  against  all  those  whobreak 
them  or  any  one  of  them,  or  the  least 
tittle  of  them;  and  so  applying  the  whole 
unto  the  condition  of  the  Indians  then 
present,  with  much  affection#  He  then 
preached  Jesus  Christ  to  them,  as  the 


’’'In  this  modest  manner  the  writer  desijy- 
nates  himself.  Editors. 
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only  means  of  recovery  from  sin  and  Jesus  Christ,  for  I  know  him  not”— and 
wrath  and  eternal  death:  he  explained  if  they  did  say  so  again  and  again  with 
to  them  who  Christ  was,  and  whither  he  their  hearts,  that  God  would  teach  them 
was  gone,  and  how  he  will  one  day  come  to  know  Jesus  Christ:  because  he  is  a  God 
again  to  judge  the  world.  He  spake  to  that  will  be  found  of  them  that  seek  him 
them  of  the  blessed  state  of  all  those  with  all  their  hearts;  and  hears  the  pray- 
who  believe  in  Christ,  and  know  him  ers  of  all  men,  Indian  as  well  as  English; 
feelingly:  he  spakje  to  them  also,  observ-  and  that  Englishmen  themselves  did  by 
ing  his  own  method  as  he  saw  most  fit  this  means  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
to  edify  them,  concerning  the  creation  Jesus*  Christ.  And  we  advised  them,  as 
and  the  fall  of  man,  the  greatness  of  God,  a  further  help,  to  confess  their  sins  and 
the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  horrors  of  ignorance  unto  God,  and  to  acknowlec!<^e 
hell;  and  urging  them  to  repentance  for  how  justly  God  might  deny  them  t^e 
several  known  sins  wherein  they  live,  knowledge  of  Christ,  because  of  their 
On  many  things  of  the  like  nature  he  sins. 

discoursed;  not  meddling  with  matters  These  things  were  spoken  by  him  who 
more  difficult,  until  they  had  tasted  more  had  preached  to  them,  in  their  own  lan- 
plain  and  familiar  truths.  guage:  borrowing,  now  and  then,  some 

Having  thus  in  a  set  discourse  famili-  small  helps  from  the  interpreter  whom 
arly  opened  the  principal  matters  of  sal-  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  who  could 
vation  to  them,  we*  next  proposed  cer-  oftentimes  express  our  minds  more  dis¬ 
tain  questions,  to  see  what  they  would  tinctly  than  we  could  ourselves:  but  this 
say  to  them;  that  so  we  might  skrew,  by  we  perceived,  that  a  few  words  from  the 
variety  of  means,  something  or  other  of  preacher  were  more  regarded  than  many 
God  into  them.  But,  before  we  did  this,  from  the  Indian  interpreter, 
we  asked  them  if  they  understood  all  that  One  of  them,  after  this  answer,  replied 

which  was  already  spoken;  and  whether  to  us  that  he  was  a  little  while  since 
all  of  them  in  the  wigwam  did  under-  praying  in  his  wigwam,  unto  God  and 
stand,  or  only  some  few.  They  answer-  Jesus  Christ,  that  God  would  give  him 
ed  to  this  question,  with  a  multitude  of  a  good  heart;  and  that,  while  he  was 
voices,  that  they  all  of  them  understood  praying,  one  of  his  fellow  Indians  inter- 
all  that  which  was  spoken  to  them.  rupted  him,  and  told  him,  that  he  pray- 

We  then  desired  to  know  of  them  if  ed  in  vain,  because  Jesus  Christ  under- 
they  would  propose  any  question  to  us  ,  stood  not  what  Indians  spake  in  pray- 
for  the  more  clear  understanding  of  what  er,  because  he  had  been  used  to  hear 
was  delivered.  Whereupon  several  of  Englishmen  pray  and  so  could  well 
them  propounded  presentlyseveral  ques-  enough  understand  them,  but  w  ith  In- 
tions,  to  which  we  think  some  special  dian  language  in  prayer  he  thought  he 
wusdom  ot  God  directed  them.  was*  not  acquainted,  but  was  a  stranger 

One  asked,  “  How  may  we  come  to  to  it,  and  therefore  could  not  understand 
know  Jesus  Christ?”  them.  His  question  therefore  was, 

We  answ  ered,  that  if  they  were  able  whether  Jesus  Christ  did  understand,  or 
to  read  our  Bible,  the  Book  of  God,  God  did  understand,  Indian  prayers, 
therein  they  would  see  most  clearly  who  Thisquestion  sounding  just  like  them- 

Jesus  Christ  was.  But,  since  they  could  selves,  we  studied  to  give  as  familiar  an 
not  yet  read  that  book,  we  wished  them  answer  as  we  could;  and  therefore  in 
to  meditate  on  what  they  had  now  heard  this,  as  in  all  other  our  an^vers,  we  en- 
out  of  God’s  book;  and  to  do  this  much  deavoured  tospeak  nothing  without  clear- 
and  often,  both  when  theylay  down  on  ing  of  it  up  by  some  familiar  similitude, 
their  mats  in  their  wigwams,  and  when  Our  answers  summarily  was  therefore 
they  rose  up  and  went  alone  into  the  this:  that  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  by  him, 
fields  and  woods:  so  God  would  teach  made  all  things;  and  makes  all  men,  not 

them.  And  especially  if  they  used  a  only  English  but  Indian  men:  and,  if  he 

third  help,  which  was  prayer  to  God:  made  them  both,  then  he  knew  all  that 
we  told  them,  that,  although  they  could  was  within  man  and  came  from  man,  al 
not  make  long  prayers,  as  we  English  his  desires,  and  all  his  thoughts,  and  all 
could,  yet  if  th^ey  did  but  sigh  and  groan,  his  speeches,  and  so  all  his  prayers:  and 
and  say  thus— ‘‘  Lord,  make  me  to  know  if  he  made  Indian  men,  then  he  know^^ 
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all  Indian  prayers  also.  We  bade  them 
look  upon  that  Indian  basket  that  was 
before  them:  there  were  black  and  white 
straws,  and  many  other  things  of  which 
they  made  it:  now  though  others  did  not 
know  what  those  things  were  who  made 
not  the  basket,  yet  he  that  made  it  must 
needs  tell  all  the  things  in  it:  so,  we  said, 
it  was  here. 

Another  proposed  this  question,  after 
this  answer:  Whether  Englishmen  were 
ever  at  any  time  so  ignorant  of  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  as  themselves? 

When  we  perceived  the  root  and 
reach  of  this  question,  we  gave  them 
this  answer:  That  there  are  two  sorts  of 
Englishmen:  some  are  bad  and  naught, 
and  live  wickedly  and  basely,  ^escrib¬ 
ing  them;)  and  these  kind  of  English¬ 
men,  we  told  them,  were  in  a  mariner 
as  ignorant  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Indians 
now  are;  but  there  are  a  second  sort  of 
Englishmen,  who  though  for  a  time  they 
lived  wickedly  also,  iHce  other  profane 
and  ignorant  English,  yet,  repenting  of 
their  sins,  and  seeking  after  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  they  are  good  men  now, 
and  now  know  Christ,  and  love  Christ, 
and  pray  to  Christ,  and  are  thankful  for 
ail  they  have  to  Christ,  and  shall  at  last, 
when  they  die,  go  up  to  heaven  to  Christ: 
and  we  told  them  that  all  these  also 
were  once  as  ignorant  of  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Indians  are,  but  by  seek¬ 
ing  to  know  him,  by  reading  his  book, 
and  hearing  his  word,  and  praying  to  him, 
they  now  know  Jesus  Christ;  and  just 
so  shall  the  Indians  know  him,  if  they 
so  seek  him  also,  although  at  the  present 
they  be  extremely  ignorant  of  him. 

After  some  other  questions,  respect¬ 
ing  the  Commandments,  one  of  them 
asked 

“  How  is  all  the  world  become  so  full 
of  people,  if  they  were  all  once  drowned 
in  the  flood?” 

We  told  ihem  at  large  the  story  and 
causes  of  Noah’s  preservation  in  the  Ark, 
and  so  their  questioning  ended.  We 
then  saw  it  to  be  our  time  to  propose 
some  few  questions  to  them,  and  so  to 
take  occasion  thereby  to  open  the  things 
of  GoJ  more  fully. 

Our  first  question  was.  Whether  they 
did  not  desire  to  see  God,  and  were  not 
tempted  to  think  that  there  was  no  God, 
because  they  could  not  see  him. 

Some  of  them  replied  thus:  That  in¬ 


deed  they  did  desire  to  see  him,  if  it 
could  be;  but  they  had  heard  from  us 
that  he  could  not  be  seen:  and  they  did 
believe,  though  their  eyes  could  not  see 
him,  yet  that  he  was  to  be  seen  with 
their  soul  within.  Hereupon  we  sought 
to  confirm  them  the  more;  and  asked 
them  if  they  saw  a  great  wigwam,  or  a 
great  house,  would  they  think  that  ra¬ 
coons  or  foxes  built  it,  that  had  no  wis¬ 
dom;  or  would  they  think  that  it  made 
itself;  or  that  no  wise  workman  made 
it,  because  they  could  not  see  him  that 
made  it.  No:  they  would  believe  some 
wise  workman  made  it  though  they  did 
not  see  him:  so  should  they  believe  con¬ 
cerning  God,  when  they  looked  up  to 
heaven,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
saw  this  great  house  which  he  hath  made: 
though  they  do  not  see  him  with  their 
eyes,  yet  they  have  good  cause  to  believe 
with  their  souls  that  a  wise  God,  a  great 
God,  made  it. 

We,  knowing  that  a  great  block  in 
their  way  to  believing,  is,  that  there 
should  be  but  one  God,  and  yet  this  God 
in  many  places:  therefore  we  asked  them, 
whether  it  did  not  seem  strange  that 
there  should  be  but  one  God,  and  yet 
this  God  be  in  Massachusetts,  at  Con¬ 
necticut,  at  Quinipeiock,  in  old  England, 
in  this  wigwam,  and  in  the  next  every 
where.  Their  answer  was  by  one  most 
sober  among  them:  That  indeed  it  was 
strange,  as  every  thing  else  which  they 
heard  preached  was  strange  also;  and 
they  were  wonderful  things,  which  they 
never  heard  of  before:  but  yet  they 
thought  it  might  be  true,  and  that  God 
was  so  big  every  where:  whereupon  we 
further  illustrated  what  we  said,  by  wish¬ 
ing  them  to  consider  of  the  light  of  the 
sun,  which  though  it  be  but  a  creature 
made  by  God,  yet  the  same  light  which 
is  in  tins  wigwam  was  in  the  next  also, 
and  the  same  light  which  was  here  at 
Massachusetts  was  at  Quinipeiock  also, 
and  in  old  England  also,  and  every 
wliereat  one  and  the  same  time  the  same; 
much  more  was  it  so  concerning  God. 

We  asked  them  also.  Whether  they 
did  not  find  somewhat  troubling  them 
within,  after  the  commission  of  sin,  as 
murder,  adultery,  theft,  lying,  &c.  and 
what  they  thought  would  comfort  them 
against  that  trouble  when  they  came  to 
die  and  appear  before  God. 

They  told  us  that  they  were  troubled; 
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but  they  could  not  tell  what  to  say  to  it, 
what  should  comfort  them:  he  therefore, 
who  spake  to  them  at  first,  concluded 
with  a  doleful  description  (so  far  as  his 
ability  to  speak  in  that  tongue  would 
carry  him)  of  the  trembling  and  mourn¬ 
ing  condition  of  every  soul  that  dies  in 
sin,  and  that  shall  be  cast  out  of  favour 
with  God. 

After  three  hours’  time  thus  spent 
with  them,  we  asked  them  if  they  were 
not  weary;  and  they  answered.  No.  But 
we  resolved  to  leave  them  with  an  ap¬ 
petite,  The  chief  of  them  seeing  us 
conclude  with  prayer,  desired  to  know 
when  we  would  come  again:  so  we  ap¬ 
pointed  the  time:  and,  having  given  the 
children  some  apples,  and  the  men  some 
tobacco  and  what  else  we  then  had  at 
hand,  they  desired  some  more  ground  to 
build  a  town  together;  which  we  did 
much  like  of,  promising  to  speak  for 
them  to  the  general  court,  that  they 
might  possess  all  the  compass  of  that 
hill,  upon  which  their  wigwams  then 
stood:  and  so  we  departed  with  many 
welcomes  from  them. 

Waaubon,  in  whose  wigwam  this  in¬ 
teresting  scene  took  place,  had  readily 
received  the  previous  overtures  of  Mr. 
Eliot;  and  had  voluntarily  oftered  his 
eldest  son  to  be  educated,  and  trained 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  hoping,  as 
he  told  Mr.  Eliot,  that  his  son  might 
come  to  know  God,  although  he  de¬ 
spaired  much  concerning  himselC  His 
son  had  been  accordingly  placed  under 
instiuction;  and  was  found,  at  this  first 
interview,  standing  by  his  father  among 
his  Indian  brethren,  dressed  himself  in 
English  clothes. 

Second  Interview  with  the  Indians, 

Encouraged  by  the  reception  which 
had  been  given  to  his  first  serious  at¬ 
tempt  to  instruct  the  natives  in  Christi¬ 
anity,  Mr.  Eliot  determined  to  pursue 
his  object.  On  the  11th  of  November 
he  met,  in  the  wigwam  of  Waaubon,  a 
s^ill  larger  number  of  Indians  than  be¬ 
fore. 

After  prayer  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  catechizing  the  children  on  a  few  of 
the  most  important  points  of  religion,  he 
addressed  the  assembly,  in  their  own 
language,  to  the  following  effect: — 

We  are  come  to  bring  you  good  news 
^pm  tlie  great  Qod  Almighty,  Maker  of 


heaven  and  earth:  and  to  tell  you  how 
evil  and  wicked  men  may  come  to  be 
good;  so  as,  while  they  live,  they  may 
be  ha^y;  and,  when  they  die,  they  may 
go  to  God  and  live  in  heaven. 

He  discoursed  to  them,  with  much  af¬ 
fection,  for  about  an  hour,  concerning  the 
character  of  God,  and  the  way  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole 
assembly  appeared  very  serious:  one 
man,  in  particular,  poured  out  many 
tears;  and  showed  much  affliction,  with¬ 
out  any  affec^  aHon  of  being  seen. 

When  Mr.  Eliot  ceased,  an  old  man 
asked  whether  it  was  not  too  late  for 
one  so  near  death  to  repent  or  seek  after 
God. 

This  question  (says  Mr.  Eliot)  affect¬ 
ed  us  not  a  little  with  compassion.  We 
held  forth  to  him  the  Bible;  and  told 
him  what  God  said  in  it  concerning  such 
as  are  hired  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
day:  we  told  him  also  that  if  a  father 
had  a  son  who  had  been  disobedient  many 
years,  yet  if  at  last  that  son  fall  down 
upon  his  knees,  and  weep,  and  desire  his 
father  to  love  him,  his  father  is  so  mer¬ 
ciful  that  he  will  readily  forgive  him:  so 
we  said  it  is  much  more  with  God,  who 
is  a  more  merciful  Father  to  those  whom 
he  hath  made  than  any  father  can  be  to 
his  rebellious  child,  it  they  fall  down, 
and  weep  and  pray,  and  repent,  and  de¬ 
sire  forgiveness  for  Jesus  Christ’s  sake. 
And  we  farther  added,  that,  look  as  if  a 
father  did  call  after  his  child  to  return 
and  repent,  promising  him  favour,  the 
•child  might  tlien  be  sure  that  his  father 
would  forgive  him;  so  now  the  day  of 
God  was  risen  upon  them,  and  he  had 
sent  us  to  preach  repentance  for  the  re¬ 
mission  of  sins;  and  that  they  might  be 
sure  to  find  favour,  though  they  had 
lived  many  years  in  sin;  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  if  now  they  did  repent,  it  was  not 
too  late,  as  the  old  man  feared;  but  that, 
if  they  did  not  come  when  they  were 
thus  called,  God  would  be  greatly  angry 
with  them,  especially  considering  that 
now  they  must  sin  against  knowledge, 
whereas  before  we  came  to  them  they 
knew  not  any  thing  of  God  at  all. 

Having  spent  much  time  in  clearing 
up  the  first  question,  the  Indians  next 
asked,  “  How  came  the  English  to  differ 
so  much  from  the  Indians,  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  seeing 
they  had  all  at  first  but  one  father?” 
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We  confessed  (says  Mr.  Eliot)  that  it 
was  true,  that  at  nrst,  we  had  all  but  one 
father;  but,  after  that  our  first  father  fell, 
he  had  divers  children:  some  were  bad, 
and  some  good.  Those  that  were  bad 
would  not  take  his  counsel,  but  depart¬ 
ed  from  him  and  from  God;  and  those 
God  left  alone  in  sin  and  ignorance:  but 
others  did  regard  him,  and  the  counsel 
of  God  by  him;  and  these  knew  God: 
and  so  the  difference  arose  at  first,  that 
some,  together  with  their  posterity,  knew 
God,  and  others  did  not.  And  so  we 
told  them  it  was  at  this  day:  for,  like  as 
if  an  old  man,  an  aged  father  amongst 
them,  have  many  children,  if  some  of 
them  be  rebellious  against  the  counsel 
of  the  father,  he  shuts  them  out  of  doors, 
and  lets  them  go,  and  regards  them  not, 
unless  they  return  and  repent;  but  others, 
that  will  be  ruled  bj  him,  come  to  know 
his  mind:  so  we  said  Englishmen  seek 
God,  dwell  in  his  house,  hear  his  word, 
pray  to  God,  and  instruct  their  children 
out  of  God’s  book:  hence  they  come  to 
know  God:  but  Indians’  forefathers  were 
stubborn  and  rebellious  children,  and 
would  not  hear  the  word,  did  not  care 
to  pray,  nor  to  teach  their  children;  and 
hence  Indians  that  now  are,  do  not  know 
God  at  all:  and  so  must  continue  unless 
they  repent,  and  return  to  God  and 
pray,  and  teach  their  children  what  they 
now  may  learn.  But  withal  we  told 
them,  that  many  Englishmen  did  not 
know  God,  but  were  like  to  Kitchama- 
kins  (drunken  Indians.)  Nor  were  we 
yet  willing  to  tell  them  the  story  of  the 
scattering  of  Noah’s  children  since  the 
flood,  and  thereby  to  show  them  how  the 
Indians  came  to  be  so  ignorant,  because 
it  was  too  difficult,  and  the  history  of 
the  Bible  is  reserved  for  them  (if  God 
will)  to  be  opened  at  a  more  convenient 
season  in  their  own  tongue. 

Their  third  question  was:  “  How  may 
we  come  to  serve  God?” 

We  asked  him  that  proposed  it  wheth¬ 
er  he  did  desire  indeed  to  serve  God:  he 
replied,  “Yes.”  Hereupon  we  said, 
first,  they  must  lament  tneir  blindness 
and  sinfulness  that  they  cannot  serve 
him;  and  their  ignorance  of  God’s  book 
(which  we  pointed  to,)  which  directs  how 
to  serve  him.  Secondly,  that  they  could 
not  serve  God,  but  by  seeking  forgive¬ 
ness  of  their  sins,  and  power  against 
their  sins,  through  Jesus  Christ,  who 


was  preached  to  them.  Thirdly,  that 
look  as  an  Indian  child,  if  he  would 
serve  his  father,  must  know  his  father’s 
will  and  love  his  father  too,  or  else  he 
can  never  serve  him;  but  if  he  did  know 
his  father’s  will  and  love  him,  then  he 
would  serve  him;  and  then,  if  he  should 
not  do  some  things  which  his  father  com¬ 
mands  him,  and  yet  afterwards  grieve 
for  it  upon  his  knees  before  his  rather, 
his  father  would  pity  and  accept  him:  so 
we  told  them  it  was  with  Go(*;  they  must 
labour  to  know  his  will  and  love  him; 
and  then  they  will  be  willing  to  serve 
him;  and  if  they  should  then  sin,  yet, 
grieving  for  it  before  God,  he  would  pity 
and  accept  of  them. 

One  of  them  asked,  “  If  a  man  has 
committed  adultery,  or  stolen  any  goods, 
and  the  Sachem  doth  not  punish  him, 
nor  by  any  law  is  he  punished,  if  also  he 
restore  the  goods  he  hath  stolen,  what 
then?  whether  is  not  all  well  now?” 
meaning,  that,  if  God’s  law  was  broken, 
and  no  man  punished  him  for  it,  that 
then  no  punishment  should  come  from 
God  for  it;  as  if,  by  restoring  again,  an 
amends  was  made  to  God. 

Although  man  be  not  offended  (we 
replied)  wr  such  sins,  yet  God  is  angry; 
and  his  anger  burns  like  fire  against  all 
sinners.  And  here  we  set  out  the  holi¬ 
ness  and  terror  of  God,  in  respect  of  the 
least  sin.  Yet  if  such  a  sinner  with 
whom  God  is  angry  fly  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  repent  and  seek  for  mercy  and  par¬ 
don  for  Christ’s  sake,  then  God  will  for¬ 
give  and  pity.  Upon  the  hearing  of 
which  answer,  he,  who  proposed  the 
question,  drew  somewdiat  back,  and  hung 
down  his  head  as  a  man  smitten  to  the 
very  heart;  and,  within  a  little  while  af¬ 
ter,  he  brake  out  into  a  complaint,  “  Me 
little  know  Jesus  Christ.”  We  there¬ 
fore  told  him,  that,  look  as  it  was  in 
the  morning,  at  first  there  is  but  a  little 
light,  then  tnere  is  more  light,  then  there 
is  day,  then  the  sun  is  up,  then  the  sun 
warms  and  heats,  &c.  So  it  was  true 
that  they  knew  but  little  of  Jesus  Christ 
now,  but  we  had  more  to  tell  them  con¬ 
cerning  him  hereafter,  and  after  that 
more,  and  after  that  more,  until  at  last 
they  may  come  to  know  Christ  as  the 
English  do:  and  we  taught  them  but  a 
little  at  a  time,  because  they  could  un¬ 
derstand  but  little;  and,  if  they  prayed 
to  God  to  teach  them,  he  woula  send  his 
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Spirit  and  teach  them  more:  they  and 
their  fathers  had  lived  in  ignorance  until 
now;  it  had  been  a  long  night  wherein 
they  had  slept,  and  had  not  regarded 
God;  but  now  the  light  of  day  began  to 
break  in  on  them. 

Having  thus  spent  the  whole  after¬ 
noon,  and  night  coining  on,  Mr.  Eliot, 
considering  that  the  Indians  formerly 
desired  to  know  how  to  pray,  and  thought 
that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  understand  In¬ 
dian  language,  prepared  to  pray  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  did  so  for  above  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour.  Several  of  them  were 
much  affected,  lifting  up  their  eyes  and 
hands  to  heaven.  Concerning  one  of 
them  in  particular,  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  account  is  given. 

I  cast  my  eye  on  one  who  was  hang¬ 
ing  down  his  head  weeping.  He  held  up 
his  head  for  awhile;  yet  such  was  the 
ower  of  the  word  on  his  heart,  that  he 
ung  down  his  head  again,  and  covered 
his  eyes  again,  and  so  fell  wiping  and 
wiping  of  them,  weeping  abundantly, 
continuing  thus  till  prayer  was  ended; 
after  whi^  he  presently  turns  from  us 
and  turns  his  face  to  a  side  and  corner 
of  the  wigwam,  and  there  falls  a  weep¬ 
ing  more  abundantly  by  himself,  which 
one  of  us  perceiving,  went  to  him,  and 
spake  to  him  encouraging  words;  at  the 
hearing  of  which  he  feel  a  weeping  more 
and  more:  so  leaving  of  him,  he  who 
spake  to  him  came  unto  me  (being  newly 
gone  out  of  the  wigwam,)  and  told  me 
of  his  tears;  so  we  resolved  to  go  again 
both  of  us  to  him,  and  speak  to  him  again; 
and  we  metliim  comingout  of  the  wigwam, 
and  there  we  spake  again  to  him,  and  he 
there  fell  into  a  more  abundant  renewed 
weeping,  like  one  deeply  and  inwardly 
affected  indeed,  which  forced  us  also  to 
such  bowels  of  compassion  that  we  could 
not  forbear  weeping  over  him  also;  and 
so  we  parted,  greatly  rejoicing  for  such 
sorrowing. 

Thus  I  have  as  faithfully  as  I  could  re¬ 
member,  given  you  a  true  account  of  our 
beginnings  witli  the  Indians  within  our 
owm  bounds;  which  cannot  but  furnish 
matter  of  serious  thought  what  further 
to  do  with  these  poor  natives,  the  dregs 
of  mankind,  and  the  saddest  spectacles 
of  misery  of  mere  men  upon  earth.  We 
did  think  to  forbear  going  to  them  this 
winter,  but  this  last  aay’s  work,  where¬ 
in  God  set  his  seal  from  heaven  of  ac¬ 


ceptance  of  our  little,  makes  those  of 
us  who  are  able,  to  resolve  to  adventure 
through  frost  and  snow,  lest  the  fire  go 
out  01  their  hearts  for  want  of  a  little 
more  fuel:  to  which  we  are  the  more  en¬ 
couraged,  in  that  the  next  day  after  be¬ 
ing  with  them,  one  of  the  Indians  came 
to  his  house  who  preached  to  them,  to 
speak  with  him;  wno  in  private  confer¬ 
ence  wept  exceedingly,  and  said,  all  that 
night  the  Indians  could  not  sleep,  partly 
with  trouble  of  mind,  and  partly  with 
wondering  at  the  things  which  they 
heard  preached  among  them:  another 
Indian  coming  also  to  him  the  next  day 
after,  told  him  how  many  of  the  wicked 
sort  of  Indians  began  to  oppose  these 
beginnings. 

Some  nours  having  been  thus  passed 
with  them,  Mr.  Eliot  asked,  “  Wliat  do 
you  remember  of  what  was  taught  you 
since  the  last  time  we  were  here?” 

After  they  had  spoken  one  to  another 
for  some  time,  one  of  them  returned  this 
answer,  that  “  they  did  much  thank  God 
for  our  coming,  and  for  what  they  heard: 
they  were  wonderful  things  unto  them.” 

Third  Intervieiv  with  the  Indians. 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  Mr. 
Eliot’s  friends  met  the  natives  again,  he 
himself  being  unable  to  join  them  on  this 
occasion.  The  assembly  was  not  so 
numerous  as  before,  the  Powaws,  or 
priests,  having  dissuaded  some  trom 
hearing  the  English  Ministers,  and  de¬ 
terred  others  by  threatening  them  with 
death.  The  preacher  noticed  tliese 
things,  and  discoursed  to  the  Indians  on 
the  temptations  of  Satan,  and  that  the 
evil  heart  closed  with  them,  while  a 
good  heart  would  abhor  them.  They 
were  more  serious  than  they  had  yet 
been,  and  proposed  various  grave  ques¬ 
tions. 

At  this  interview  the  natives  expres¬ 
sed  an  earnest  desire  to  be  brought  out 
of  their  vagrant  way  of  life,  and  to  have 
a  portion  of  land  allotted  to  them  for  a 
tow  n;  that  they  might  live  together  in  a 
fixed  place,  and  be  taught  spinning,  and 
other  useful  arts. 

A  few  days  after  this  third  meeting, 
Wampas,  a  wise  and  grave  Indian,  came 
to  the  English,  as  a  messenger  from  his 
brethren,  to  offer  them  his  son  and  three 
other  Indian  Children,  that  they  might 
be  educated  in  the  Christian  Faith.. 
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This  Wampas  came  also  accompanied 
with  two  more  Indians,  young  and  vi¬ 
gorous  men,  who  offered  themselves  vo¬ 
luntarily  to  the  service  of  the  English, 
tliat,  bv  dwelling  in  some  of  their  fami¬ 
lies,  tliey  might  come  to  know  Jesus 
Christ:  these  were  two  of  those  men 
whom  they  saw  weeping,  and  whose  hearts 
were  smitten  at  the  second  meeting 
above  mentioned. 

It  is  wonderful  (says  Mr.  Eliot)  to 
see  what  a  little  leaven  will  work,  when 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  hath  the  setting  of 
it  on,  even  upon  hearts  and  spirits  most 
incapable!  An  English  youth,  of  good 
capacity,  who  lodged  in  Waaubon’s  wig¬ 
wam  on  the  night  after  the  third  meet¬ 
ing,  assured  us,  that  the  same  night 
Waaubon  instructed  all  his  company 
out  of  the  things  which  they  had  heard 
that  day  from  the  preacher,  and  prayed 
among  them;  and,  waking  often  that 
night,  continually  fell  to  praying,  and 
speaking  to  some  or  other  of  the  things 
which  he  had  heard:  so  that  this  man 
(being  a  man  of  gravity  and  chief  pru¬ 
dence  and  counsel  among  them,  although 
no  sachem,  or  king)  is  liKe  to  be  a  means 
of  great  good  to  the  rest  of  his  company, 
unless  cowardice  or  witchery  put  an  end 
(as  usually  they  have  done)  to  such 
hopeful  beginnings. 

Fourth  Interview  with  the  Indians. 

At  this  interview,  which  took  place 
on  the  9th  of  December,  the  Indians  of¬ 
fered  all  their  children  for  Christian 
education.  As  their  poverty  rendered 
it  necessary  to  give  instruction  freely, 
preparations  were  made  for  establishing 
a  school  among  them. 

Various  questions  were  proposed,  as 
usual,  on  the  part  of  both  the  Indians 
and  the  English. 

The  following  extract  marks  the  live¬ 
ly  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  heart. 

One  of  them  complained  of  other  In¬ 
dians,  that  did  revile  them,  and  call  them 
r^es,  and  such  like  names,  for  cutting 
off  their  locks;  and  for  cutting  their  hair 
in  a  modest  manner,  as  the  New  English 
generally  do:  for  since  the  word  hath 
begun  to  work  upon  their  hearts,  they 
have  discerned  the  vanity  and  pride 
which  they  placed  in  their  hair;  and  have 
therefore  of  their  own  accord  (none 
speaking  to  them  that  we  knew  of)  cut 


it  modestly.  They  were,  therefore,  en» 
couraged  by  some  there  present  of  chief 
place  and  account  with  us,  not  to  fear 
the  reproaches  of  wicked  Indians,  nor 
their  witchcraft  and  pawwaws  and  poi¬ 
sonings;  but  were  assured  that,  if  they 
did  not  dissemble,  but  would  seek  God 
unfeignedly,  they  would  stand  by  them, 
and  that  God  also  would  be  with  them. 

We  have  given  these  details  of  Mr. 
Eliot’s  first  attempts  among  the  natives 
somewhat  at  large,  as  they  furnish  an 
excellent  example  of  wisdom  and  piety 
to  other  Missionaries.  His  success  was 
beyond  his  hopes.  His  heart  was  much 
set  on  bringing  the  Indians  to  live  to¬ 
gether  in  a  civilized  community;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  how  soon  they 
themselves  began  to  feel  the  advantage 
of  doing  so.  The  general  court  of  Mas« 
sachusetts  allotted  to  them,  at  his  re 
quest,  a  portion  of  land  for  the  erection 
of  a  town;  and,  while  the  court  were  de¬ 
liberating  on  the  choice  of  a  convenient 
spot,  the  Indians,  not  aware  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  English  toward  them, 
were  consulting  on  the  adoption  of  laws 
for  their  own  improvement  and  civili¬ 
zation,  the  principal  of  which  here  fol¬ 
low. 

Laws  made  by  the  Indians  for  their  bet¬ 
ter  Government. 

1.  That  if  any  man  be  idle  a  week,  at 
most  a  fortnight  he  shall  pay  five  shil¬ 
lings. 

2.  If  any  unmarried  man  shall  lie  with 
a  young  woman  unmarried,  he  shall  pay 
twenty  shillings. 

3.  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife,  his 
hands  shall  be  tied  behind  him,  and  he 
carried  to  the  place  of  justice  to  be  se¬ 
verely  punished. 

4.  Every  young  man,  if  not  another’s 
servant,  and  if  unmarried,  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  set  up  a  wigwam  and  plant  for 
himself,  and  not  live  shifting  up  and 
down  to  other  wigwams. 

5.  If  any  woman  shall  not  have  her 
hair  tied  up,  but  hang  loose  or  be  cut  as 
men’s  hair,  she  shall  pay  five  shillings. 

6.  If  any  woman  shall  go  with  naxed 
breasts  she  shall  pay  two  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

7.  All  those  men  that  wear  long  locks 
shall  pay  five  shillings. 

Another  law  was  adde<l,  to  enforce 
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cleanliness;  which  we  omit  as  likely  to 
disgust  our  readers. 

Ihese  regulations  are  curious,  as  they 
indicate  the  state  of  manners  among  the 
Indians:  and  they  give  also  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  view  of  the  benign  influence  of 
that  light  which  was  beginning  to  beam 
on  their  minds. 

The  reports  made  to  Mr.  Eliot  and 
his  friends  of  the  eflect  of  their  labours 
were  very  encouraging.  Waaubon,  and 
his  companions,  would  utter  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  the  following  in  prayer: 
•Amanaoineriy  Jehovah,  tahassen  nietaghJ 
**  Take  away.  Lord  my  stony  heart!’’ 

Chechesom,  Jehovah,  kekowhogkowi 
Wash,  Lord,  my  soul!” 

“  Lord,  lead  me,  when  I  die,  to  hea¬ 
ven!” 

Many  more  petitions  of  this  nature, 
and  sometimes  much  enlarged,  indicated 
an  awakened  state  of  mina.  “  It  is  no 
small  matter,”  adds  the  narrator,  “  that 
such  dry,  barren,  and  long-accursed 
ground,  should  yield  such  kind  of  in¬ 
crease  in  so  short  a  time!” 

(To  be  continued. ) 

C:-:  _ 

RELIGIOUS  COM iVlUiM CATIONS. 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 

A  Commentary  on  the  passages  of  the 

JSTew  Testament  relative  to  the  Gospel 

ministry,  designed  for  candidates  for 

Holy  Orders. 

(Continued  ) 

Acts  20,  17 — 38.  “  And  from  Mile¬ 
tus  he  (Paul)  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  call¬ 
ed  the  elders  of  the  church.  And  when 
they  were  come  to  him,  he  said  unto 
them,  ye  know,  from  the  first  day  that  I 
came  into  Asia,  after  what  manner  I 
have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons;  serv¬ 
ing  the  Lord,  with  all  humility  of  mind, 
and  with  many  tears  and  temptations  ] 
which  befel  me,  by  the  lying  in  wait  of  | 
the  Jews:  and  how  I  kept  back  nothing 
that  was  profitable  unto  you,  but  have 
showed  you  and  have  taught  you  publicly 
and  from  house  to  house,  testifying  both 
to  the  Jews  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  re¬ 
pentance  toward  God  and  Faith  to¬ 
ward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  now, 
behold  I  go  bound  in  the  Spirit  unto  Jeru¬ 
salem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall 
befal  me  there;  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnesseth  in  every  city,  that  bonds  and 
afflictions  abide  me.  But  none  of  these 


things  move  me,  neithcir  count  I  my 
life  dear  unto  myself;  so  that  1  might 
finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  mi 
nistry  wtich  I  have  receiVed  of  thrJrd 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.  And  now  behold,  I  know  that 
ye  all,  among  whom  1  have  gone  preach¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my 
face  no  more.  Wherefore,  I  take  you 
to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from 
the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  God.  Take  heed  therefore  unto 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
overseers,  to  teed  the  church  of  God, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.  For  I  know  this,  that  after  my 
departing,  shall  grievous  wolves  enter 
in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock. 
Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  aiise, 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away 
disciples  after  them.  'Therefore  watch, 
and  remember,  that,  by  the  space  of 
three  years,  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every 
one,  night  and  day,  with  tears.  And 
now  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God 
and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is 
able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an 
inheritance  among  all  them  which  are 
sanctified.  I  have  coveted  no  man’s 
silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel.  Yea,  ye  your¬ 
selves  know,  that  these  hands  have  mi¬ 
nistered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them 
that  were  with  me.  I  have  showed  you  all 
things;  how  that,  so  labouring,  ye  ought 
to  support  the  weak;  and  to  remember 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he 
said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to 
receive.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken, 
he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them 
all.  And  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell 
on  Paul’s  neck  and  kissed  him;  sorrow¬ 
ing  most  of  all  for  the  ivords  which  he 
spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no 
more.  And  they  accompanied  him  unto 
the  ship.” 

There  are  three  subjects  of  controver¬ 
sy,  on  which  appeal  is  made  to  this  pas¬ 
sage.  The  first,  is  that  concerning  the 
rival  claims  of  Episcopacy  and  Presby¬ 
tery.  In  favour  of  the  latter  it  is  urgeu, 
that  the  same  persons  called  “  elders 
[nTrec^vTipai]  in  the  first  verse,  are  cal¬ 
led  “  overseers,”  that  is  “  bishops, 
in  the  28th  verse:  for  ^  the 
last  mentioned  Greek  word  is  ordina¬ 
rily  translated.  On  the  part  of  Episco- 
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pacy,  the  two  Greek^words  are  general¬ 
ly  allowed  to  t)e  applied  to  the  same  or¬ 
der  of  ministers — that  which  is  now  de¬ 
signated  by  the  name  of  Presbyter  only. 
The  like  use  is  made  of  the  term  “bish¬ 
op,”  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  1st  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians.  But  it 
is  contended  and  conceived  to  be  pro¬ 
ved,  that  a  superiority,  confessedly  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  Apostles,  was  conveyed  to 
select  characters,  who  continued  it  in 
succession;  and  was  not  granted  indis¬ 
criminately  to  all  the  person^  of  the 
order  spoken  of.  It  may  be  well,  mere¬ 
ly  to  state  the  point  at  which  Episcopa¬ 
cy  and  Presbytery  are  at  issue;  and  to 
notice  hereafter  any  facts,  which  seem 
to  throw  light  on  the  dispute.  Of  the 
present  passage.  Dr.  Hammond  has  given 
a  different  interpretation  from  that  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  the  writings  of  Episcopa¬ 
lian  divines.  He  supposes,  that  the  pas¬ 
tors  called  to  Ephesus  were  bishops  in 
the  present  acceptation  of  the  word;  be¬ 
ing  brought  together,  not  from  that  city 
only,  but  from  the  cities  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood;  and  that  they  left  behind  them 
their  respective  Presbyters.  The  opi¬ 
nion  of  that  great  and  good  man  is  here 
thought  to  be  untenable;  with  sorrow, 
that  it  was  ever  presented  to  the  public. 
It  gives  the  appearance  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  among  Episcopalians,  as  to  the 
grounds  on  whicn  their  cause  should  be 
sustained.  This  however  ought  not  to 
be  held  a  consequence,  considering  how 
little  Dr.  Hammond’s  opinion  has  been 
followed.  Indeed,  there  is  not  here  re¬ 
collected  any  eminent  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  builds  on  his 
,  foundation. 

The  Socinian  controversy  is  affected 
by  the  28th  verse;  in  which  the  Apostle 
instructs  the  elders — “  Feed  the  church 
of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with 
his  own  blood.”  Some  of  the  manuscripts 
have  it — the  church  of  the  Lord  [Kvpa/] 
others,  the  church  of  Christ 
while  others  favour  the  common  trans¬ 
lation.  Under  this  diversity,  it  may 
not  be  prudent  to  lay  much  stress  on 
the  text,  as  an  evidence  of  our  Lord’s 
divinity.  But  the  doctrine  of  his  pro¬ 
pitiatory  sacrifice  seems  favoured  by  the 
expression  of  his  “  purchasing  the  church 
with  his  blood:”  Language  too  strong  for 
the  sentiment,  of  his  dying  only  in  at¬ 
testation  of  his  divine  mission. 

Vot.  I. 


In  our  controversy  with  the  people 
called  Quakers,  great  stress  is  natural¬ 
ly  laid  by  them  on  that  part  of  the  ad- 
dress  of  the  Apostle,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  labouring  with  his  owm  hands,  and 
instructs  the  elders  to  do  the  same.  In 
truth,  the  present  writer  thinks  the  text 
more  to  the  purpose  of  that  people,  than 
any  other  in  the  Bible.  It  seems  to 
amount  to  a  proof,  that  the  then  elders  of 
the  church  of  Ephesus  were  engaged  in 
the  occupations,  in  which  their  recent 
conversion  had  found  them.  It  is  call¬ 
ed  recent,  from  the  supposition  that  it 
could  not  have  much  exceeded  three 
years  before;  which  was  the  date  of  the 
first  preaching  of  the  gospel  at  Ephe¬ 
sus.  St.  Paul’s  coming  to  that  city,  is 
related  in  the  chapter  but  one  before 
that,  of  which  the  passage  in  question  is 
a  part.  But  in  the  verse  in  which  we 
read  of  his  visit  to  that  city,  we  read 
also  of  his  departing  from  it,  leaving  be 
hind  him  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  In  a  few 
verses  afterwards,  it  is  recorded,  that 
these  well  instructed  persons  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  imparting  their  knowledge 
to  Apollos,  who  had  hitherto  known  only 
the  baptism  of  Jolin.  In  the  first  verse 
of  the  next  chapter,  we  again  read  of  St. 
Paul  in  Ephesus;  where  he  found  twelve 
disciples,  who,  like  Apollos,  liad  re¬ 
ceived  John’s  baptism,  but  were  ignorant 
of  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  on  the  day  of  pentecost:  for  so 
are  to  be  understood  the  words — “  We 
I  have  not  so  much*  as  heard,  \vhether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.”  All  these 
circumstances,  are  very  unlike  there  be¬ 
ing  at  that  time  any  body  of  people,  who 
could  come  under  the  name  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  church  in  Ephesus:  although  the 
contrary  opinion  has  been  maintained. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  St.  Paul,  be¬ 
ing  now  in  that  city,  continued  there, 
and  preached  “for  the  space  of  two 
years;  so  that  all  they  wliich  dwelt  in 
Asia  lieard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
both  Jews  and  Greeks.”  After  this, 
he  “  tarried  in  Asia  for  a  season.”  And 
in  the  charge  to  the  Ephesian  elders 
now  before  us,  he  particularly  states, 
tinat  his  former  stay  among  them  was  for 
the  space  of  three  years.  From  tlie  time 
of  his  departing  to  go  into  Macedonia, 
to  his  taking  of  Miletus  in  his  way  in  his 
passage  to  Syria,  there  could  not  have 
been  any  considerable  time;  because  of 
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the  very  short  account  given  of  his 
journeys  through  Macedonia  and  Greece; 
and  because  it  is  hardly  to  be  suppose(i, 
that  any  long  stay  in  either  of  those 
countries  would  have  been  unattended 
by  some  occurrence,  worthy  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  historian. 

In  order  to  bring  those  remarks  to  a 
bearing  on  the  question  of  ministerial 
support;  let  it  be  remarked  in  the  first 
place,  that  none  contend  for  the  unlaw¬ 
fulness,  in  all  cases,  of  a  ministers  being 
engaged  in  a  secular  occupation.  In  the 
case  of  inability  in  a  congregation,  and 
in  that  of  a  readiness  in  any  sufficiently 
informed  ai^d  religious  member  to  take 
on  him  the  pastoral  charge  without  a 
remuneration;  there  are  none  who  could 
censure  the  measure,  of  vesting  him  with 
a  commission  to  that  effect. 

Next  it  is  observable,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  passage  disproving  thai 
the  Eph  esian  elders  received  from  the 
church  some  pecuniary  recompense,  for 
the  time  withdrawn  from  the  support  of 
themselves  and  their  families.  It  is  said, 
there  is  nothing  disproving  this:  for  as 
we  allege  from  other  places,  what  we 
think  positive  evidence  of  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement;  it  lies  on  those  who  oppose 
our  opinion  by  the  passage  in  question, 
to  show  that  it  applies  clearly  to  this 
purpose. 

These  things  being  taken  in  connex¬ 
ion  w  ith  the  short  duration  of  the  Ephe¬ 
sian  church,  ajid  with  the  persecution 
which  drove  the  Apostle  from  among 
them;  concerning  which,  we  know  not 
how  long  it  may  have  continued;  there 
seems  no  reason  evincing,  that  the  la¬ 
bouring  of  the  Presbyters  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  was 
considered  as  a  characteristic  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  preferable  to  that  of  their  being 
secluded  from  secular  callings,  and  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  ministerial  offices. 
Those  two  things  must  be  considered  as 
connected,  even  in  the  estimation  of  our 
opponents.  And  therefore,  they  consist¬ 
ently  attach  to  their  opinion  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  subject,  that  of  there  being  no  ne¬ 
cessity  of  learning  and  of  study,  for  the 
exercise  of  the  function.  Otherwise,  the 
acceptance  of  the  gospel  call  would,  on 
their  plan,  be  a  desertion  of  duties  im¬ 
posed  by  Providence. 

This  subject  will  come  up  again,  un- 
-der  other  passages.  In  the  mean  time. 


there  may  be  a  transition  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  flow  from  the  present  pas¬ 
sage;  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  very  fruit¬ 
ful.  The  particulars  of  it  shall  be  rather 
referred  to,  than  recited. 

First,  let  there  be  attention  to  the 
clauses  of  the  address  of  the  Apostle,  re¬ 
citing  circumstances  connected  with  his 
personal  character  and  conduct;  and  con-^ 
veying  salutary  intimations,  which  every 
minister  may  accommodate  to  himself. 
Of  this  sort,  is  the  Apostles  reminding  of 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry  of  his  hum¬ 
ble  deportment,  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  residence  among  them;  his 
having  taught  both  publicly  and  from 
house  to  house;  his  uncertainty  as  to 
what  species  of  suffering  was  to  attend 
him  in  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  was  jour¬ 
neying;  and,  connected  with  this,  his 
certainty  that  suffering,  in  one  shape  or 
in  another,  w^as  to  be  his  portion;  his  not 
being  moved  by  this;  and  his  .carrying, 
as  it  were,  of  his  life  in  his  hand,  ready 
to  be  returned  at  the  call  of  Him  who 
gave  it;  his  persuasion  that  they  would 
see  his  face  no  more;  with  his  consola¬ 
tion  under  the  thought  of  it,  from  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  discharged  his 
duty  to  them;  his  sorrow  at  the  prospect 
of  ensuing  dangers,  of  which  he  had  be¬ 
fore  warned  them,  night  and  day,  with 
tears;  his  affectionate  commending  of 
them  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his 
grace;  and  finally,  his  appeal  to  their 
past  knowledge  of  him,  for  his  disinter¬ 
estedness  in  pecuniary  concerns.  All 
these  traits  of  nis  character  may  be  edi¬ 
fying  to  the  Christian  clergy  of  every 
grade,  by  showing  them  in  what  temper 
of  mind  their  personal  intercourse  with 
one  another,  and  their  joint  management 
of  ecclesiastical  concerns,  should  be  con¬ 
ducted;  in  order  to  their  contributing  of 
their  respective  shares  to  the  edification 
of  the  church.  While  we  are  attending 
to  wdiat  concerned  the  Apostle  person¬ 
ally,  we  ought  not  to  pass  by  unnoticed 
the  tender  account  oi  his  parting  with 
his  Presbyters;  when,  after  the  joint 
prayer  of  him  and  them,  the  narrative 
adds — “  They  all  wept  sore  and  fell  on 
Paul’s  neck  and  kissed  him;  sorrowing 
most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake, 
that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.” 
Doubtless,  far  different  from  the  sorrow 
usually  attendant  on  the  dissolving  of 
worldly  associations,  was  the  holy  sen- 
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sibillty  excited  by  the  recollection  ofin- 
gtructions,  formerly  addressed  with  effi¬ 
cacy  fo  their  consciences;  still  exercis¬ 
ing  there  a  salutary  sway;  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  prospect  to  an  happy  reunion  ot 
tlie  parties  in  that  better  state,  in  which 
the  sorrows  of  separation  shall  be  known 
no  more.  Further,  this  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  Apostle  may  hold  out  to  every 
minister,  as  the  reward  of  faithful  la¬ 
bours,  whenever  the  time  shall  come  of 
separation  from  those  conscious  of  spi¬ 
ritual  benefit  received  from  him,  the  re¬ 
gret  which  will  not  fail  to  .take  posses¬ 
sion  of  them,  from  the  consideration  that 
th^  will  see  his  face  no  more. 

There  are  still  more  important  les¬ 
sons  to  be  extracted  from  this  passage. 

It  appears  from  tJie  21st  verse,  that 
tlie  substance  of  the  testimony  of  the 
apostle,  had  been  “  repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  The  inference  from  this  is,  that 
al  1  the  topics  of  Christian  preaching  have  a 
reference,  more  or  less,  to  these  two  fun¬ 
damental  points.  It  shows  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  every  plan  of  preaching,  in 
which,  however  specious  the  superstruc¬ 
ture,  it  does  not  rest  on  these,  as  its 
foundation. 

In  the  24th  verse,  he  declares  it  to 
be  the  prevailing  desire  of  his  heart,  to 
“  finish  his  course  with  joy.”  It  should 
be  the  holy  ambition  of  every  one  who 
enters  on  the  ministry,  to  do  the  same. 
On  every  question  which  may  occur, 
whether  of  duty  or  of  expediency,  he 
cannot  have  a  better  directory  than  a 
comparing  of  the  subject  with  the  end  of 
finishing  his  course  with  joy.” 

In  the  26th  verse,  the  Apostle  declares 
himself  “pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men;” 
and  for  the  reason  given  in  the  27th  verse, 
that  he  “  had  not  shunned  to  declare  to 
them  the  whole  counsel  of  God.”  The 
expression,  “  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
men,”  is  a  strong  figure,  denoting  the 
not  having  contributed  to  their  damna¬ 
tion;  which  might  have  been  done,  either 
by  the  imposing  of  falsehood,  or  by  the 
withholdingof  the  truth.  Accordingly,  the  ' 
awful  charge  referred  to  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  by  every  minister  who  does  not 
make  known  the  dispensation  of  grace  in 
all  its  constituent  branches;  and  especi¬ 
ally  who  does  not  denounce  “  tribulation 
and  anguish  to  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil.”  Further,  we  may  here  clear¬ 


ly  see  how  much  they  endanger  them¬ 
selves  in  this  respect,  who,  in  their  dis¬ 
courses,  lay  little  stress  on  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  revelation:  a  plan  of  preach¬ 
ing  utterly  inconsistent  with  “the  declar¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God.” 

In  the  28th  verse,  the  Presbyters  of 
Fiphesus,  and  through  them  .all  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  to  the  end  of  time,  are 
charged  to  “take  lieed  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  them  overseers.”  Those  Pres¬ 
byters  had  not,  like  the  Apostle,  been 
called  miraculously;  but  had  been  se¬ 
lected  by  his  choice,  and  ordained  by  the 
Imposition  of  his  hands:  or,  it  had  been 
done  under  his  appointment,  through  the 
agency  of  some  other  person,  perhaps  of 
Timothy.  This  shows,  that,  on  account 
of  the  divine  institution  of  the  ministry, 
those  duly  designated  to  be  pastors  are 
considered  as  made  such  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  cannot  be  any  encourage¬ 
ment  of  arrogance  and  pride;  if  they  re¬ 
flect  that  it  is  not  on  their  own  account, 
but  for  the  feeding  of  the  flocks  commit¬ 
ted  to  them.  And  there  is  much  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  metaphor,  referring  to  tlie 
provident  care  which  a  sliepherd  exer¬ 
cises  towards  his  sheep;  for  it  shows  that 
nothing  can  answer  to  the  description  of 
evangelical  preaching,  which  has  not  a 
fitness  for  the  nourishing  of  the  inward 
man.  Further,  it  is  usefully  hinted,  that 
for  a  security  of  their  taking  heed  to  the 
ilock,  they  are  also  to  “  take  heed  to 
themselves:”  example  being  more  preva¬ 
lent  than  precept;  even  when  this  is  given 
without  the  other — which,  however,  sel¬ 
dom  happens — ^in  such  a  spirit  as  is  like¬ 
ly  to  render  it  eftective.  Besides,  it  is 
an  awful  consideration,  that,  as  St.  Paul 
intimates  in  another  place  (1  Cor.  3.  27.^ 
in  reference  to  his  own  case,  a  man  may 
preach  the  Gospel  to  others,  and  yet  be 
finally  lost  himself. 

Wiien  the  Apostle  speaks,  in  the  29th 
verse,  of  “  grievous  wolves  entering  in 
and  not  sparing  the  flock,”  it  must  have 
been  designed  ofjudaizing  teachers;  be¬ 
cause  the.  ravenous  foe  was  to  come  from 
without,  and  yet  was  to  enter  in:  which 
can  hardly  be  made  to  agree .  with  the 
supposition  of  a  reference  to  heathen 
persecutors.  And  when  there  is  fore¬ 
told — “  Also  of  your  ownselves  shall 
men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,^  ,tO  • 
draw  away  disciples  after  them;”  itia  Jk 
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melancholy  picture  of  the  wanton 
breaches  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  made 
soon  after  the  decease  of  the  Apostles; 
which  have  been  made  at  many  succeed¬ 
ing  periods;  and  which  continue  to  be 
made  in  our  own  time. .  That  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  Church  to  impose  sinful  terms 
of  conformity,  and  that,  in  such  a  case, 
it  is  not  merely  lawful,  but  a  duty  to  de¬ 
part  from  her,  is  what  no  Protestant  will 
deny.  But  how  often  are  separations 
the  eftects  of  wounded  pride,  or  of  ambi¬ 
tion!  Even  where  there  is  attachment 
to  opinion,  how^  often  is  this  foreign  to 
any  thing  which  touches  the  essentials  of 
salvation!  The  truth  is,  that  personal 
consequence  imposes  on  the  mind,  under 
the  appearance  of  principle;  creating 
matter  of  unprofitable  disputation,  and 
at  last  affording  a  plausible  plea  for  se¬ 
paration.  This  is  the  evil  foreshown  by 
St.  Paul,  of  men,  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Church,  speaking  perverse  things,  to 
draw  away  disciples  after  them. 

Lastly,  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
Apostle,  and  his  solemn  appeal  made  on 
this  point  to  those  who  had  been  for  three 
years  the  witnesses  of  his  life  and  con¬ 
versation,  give  a  lesson  against  that 
**  love  of  money,”  which  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.”  When  there  are  consider¬ 
ed  the  many  passages,  *  to  be  noticed  in 
due  time,  demonstrative  ot  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  a  reasonable  provision  for  the 
ministry;  and  this,  connected  with  the 
impossibility  of  there  being  a  learned 
ministry  on  any  other  terms;  since  there 
is  no  exception  of  a  minister  from  the 
censure  passed  on  those  who  provide  not 
for  their  own  households;  it  must  be  per¬ 
ceived,  that  the  passage  has  been  alread  y 
coirectly  construed.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there  can  hardly  be  a  greater  stain 
on  the  character  of  a  clergyman,  than 
that  of  his  being  greedy  of  gain;  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  from  sordid  avarice,  or  for  the 
supporting  of  expense  beyond  what  his 
circumstances  warrant,  and  what  is  suit¬ 
ed  to  his  vocation.  Here  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  wdiich  should  caution  him  to  be  mo¬ 
derate  in  his  desires,  and  economical  in 
his  expenses.  This  is  not  said  without 
the  being  aware,  not  only  of  the  demands 
made  on  him  for  the  subsistence  of  a  fa¬ 
mily;  but  also  of  others,  to  which  his  call¬ 
ing  exposes  him.  Were  this  addressed 
to  those  on  whom  it  lies  to  provide  for 
liis  support,  there  ought  to  be  laid  due 


stress  on  considerations  of  this  sort.  But 
at  present,  it  is  more  pertinent  to  lay 
down  the  obligatory  rule  implied  in  that 
declaration  of  the  Apostle  concerning 
himself,  and  intended  by  him  of  this  very 
subject — I  am  determined,  in  whatso¬ 
ever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content*’ 

Rom.  10.  14,  15.—“  How  then  shall 
they  call  on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed?  And  how  shall  they  believe  in 
him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  And 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher? 
And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they 
be  sent?  As  it  is  written,  how  beautiful 
are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of 
good  things!” 

That  there  is,  throughout  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  an  opposition  to  certain 
prejudices  of  the  Jews  against  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked. 
But  there  has  been  a  question,  whether 
the  argument  relate  principally  to  the 
believing,  or  to  the  unbelieving  Jews;  of 
wliom  the  former  had  no  objection  to  the 
receiving  of  the  converted  Gentiles;  al¬ 
though  they  were  for  exacting  from  them 
the  observance  of  ritual  law:  while  the 
latter  reprobated  the  thought  of  a  dis¬ 
pensation,  which  professed  to  put  all  na¬ 
tions  on  a  level,  under  the  covenant  of 
the  divine  promises.  This  repulsive  sen¬ 
timent,  so  contrary  to  many  aeclarations 
of  the  Prophets,  and  even  to  the  divine 
assurances  to  the  Patriarchs,  is  pointed¬ 
ly  noticed  by  the  Apostle  in  the  I6th 
verse  of  the  2d  chapter  of  the  first  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Thessalonians;  where  he  tnus 
describes  certain  Jewish  opposers  ot  the 
Gospel — “  forbidding  us  to  speak  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  they  might  be  saved.” 

The  opinion  here  entertained  is,  that 
the  prominent  prejudice  aimed  at  by  the 
Apostle  in  this  Epistle,  is  that  of  the  be¬ 
lieving  Jews;  who  hailed  the  accession  of 
the  Gentiles,  to  be  with  them  one  people 
of  God;  but  on  terms  not  contemplated 
in  the  divine  economy.  It  was,  however, 
very  natural  that  the  Apostle,  in  his  de¬ 
fence  of  Gentile  freedom,  should  show, 
that  it  was  the  result  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  which  had  been  made  under  the 
former  dispensation.  In  doing  this,  he 
would  of  course  deduce  from  the  Old 
Testament,  some  authorities  levelled  at 
the  error  of  the  entire,  exclusion  of  the 
Gentiles,  rather  than  at  the  error  of  a 
less  grade— 'the  subjecting  of  them  to  a 
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needless  burthen.  The  two  subjects,  al¬ 
though  not  precisely  the  same,  rested  on 
the  same  principles. 

Under  these  views,  the  Apostle  is  here 
thought,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  shape 
his  argument,  which  he  brings  to  this 
conclusion — There  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile;  for  the 
same  Lord,  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him.”  Before  his  coming  to 
this  conclusion,  he  prepares  the  way  for 
it  by  noticing  Isa.  28. 16. — “Whosoever 
believeth  in  him  shall  not  be  ashamed.” 
It  would  render  the  argument  inconclu¬ 
sive,  were  we  to  suppose  the  person  here 
spoken  of  to  be  believed  in,  to  be  any 
other  than  the  Messiah.  Accordingly, 
we  find  him  described  by  the  Prophet,  as 
the  corner  stone  to  be  laid  in  Zion — 
“elect,  precious:”  terms  which  can  be 
interpreted  of  no  other;  to  whom  they 
are  therefore  applied  by  St.  Peter,  in  the 
6th  verse  of  the  2d  chapter  of  his  first 
Epistle,  still  more  pointedly  than  in  the 
present  place  by  St.  Paul.  This  Apos¬ 
tle,  having  passed  from  the  text  to  the 
conclusion,  seems  to  have  recollected  an¬ 
other  text  to  the  same  point,  in  the  32d 
verse  of  the  2d  chapter  of  the  Prophet 
Joel— “  For  whoever  shall  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.”  Here 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  Apostle’s 
sense  of  the.  quoted  passage,  as  to  the 
person  spoken  of.  Whoever  had  been 
understood  in  the  preceding  quotation  as 
to  be  believed  in,  must  be  understood  in 
the  present  as  to  be  called  on — that  is, 
the  Messiah.  If  this  interpretation  be 
correct,  it  ^ves  beauty  and  solidity  to  an 
argument,  which  otherwise  appears  inco¬ 
herent  and  inconclusive. 

The  Apostle,  having  spoken  of  a  pro¬ 
mise  made  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike, 

*  the  condition  being  the  same  in  regard  to 
both — the  calling  on  the  name  of  Christ; 
pertinently  demands  in  reference  to  the 
latter — “  How  shall  they  call  on  him,  in 
whom  they  have  not  believed:”  the  prin¬ 
ciple  impliedly  appealed  to  being,  that 
faith  must  precede  prayer.  Wfth  the 
like  propriety  he  asks — “  How  shall  they 
believe  in  him,  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard:”  what  had  been  veiled  under  the 
figures  of  Jewish  prophecy  being  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  known  to  the  Gentiles,  without 
some  extraneous  provision  to  impart  to 
them  the  character  of  the  personage  in 
whom  they  were  to  have  an  interest.  But 


“  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preach¬ 
er?”  For  if  the  end  have  been  dfesigna- 
ted  by  divine  wisdom,  the  same  will 
doubtless  provide  the  means;  so  that  at 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  had  declared 
the  will  of  God  to  the  Jews,  there  must 
now  be  persons  to  make  the  more  ex¬ 
pressive  declarations  of  it  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  But  “  how  shall  they  preach  ex¬ 
cept  they  be  sent?”  That  is,  how  preach 
with  authority,  and  how  command  as¬ 
sent  to  what  might  be  preached,  unless 
armed  with  the  evidences  of  their  mission; 
such  as  they  indeed  possessed  “in  signs 
and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds.”  Al¬ 
though  the  train  of  sentiment  is  stamped 
all  along  with  logical  precision,  yet  it  is  in 
union  with  a  glow  oi  holy  fervor,  which 
rises  into  rapture,  when  the  subject  of 
Christian  preaching  brings  to  the  mind 
of  the  Apostle  the  recollection  of  the  joy¬ 
ful  strains  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  where, 
during  one  of  the  glimpses  vouchsafed 
to  him  of  Gospel  day,  although  through 
the  figurative  medium  of  a  predicted 
temporal  deliverance,  and  with  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  face  of  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  he  exclaim¬ 
ed— “How  beautiful  on  the  mountains 
1  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  ti¬ 
dings,  that  publisheth  peace,  that  bring¬ 
eth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth 
salvation,  that  saith  unto  Zion,  tl^,  God 
reigneth.”  ^  * 

After  giving  the  meaning  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  there  is  a  transition  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  it;  which  consists  of  matter  (£ 
different  kinds. 

First,  it  is  a  passage  which  speaks 
powerfully  in  favour  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  in  justification  of  prayer  to 
him.  Not  only  so,  it  represents  that  hijA 
character  of  him,  as  sustained  in  the  Old 
Testament.  We  have  seen,  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  commented  on  refers  to  two  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Old  Testament;  one  of  them 
in  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  other  of 
them  in  the  Prophet  Joel.  It  is  not  here 
remembered,  that  any  have  denied  the 
former  place  to  be  intended  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah:  and,  indeed,  all  doubt  as  to  this 
must  be  done  away,  by  the  place  advert¬ 
ed  to  in  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 
But  the  person  designed  in  the  said  place 
of  Isaiah,  must  be  the  same  with  him  in 
the  text  from  Joel,  who  is  called  Jehovah 
in  the  original;  and  there  is  supposed  to 
be  a  calling  on  his  name:  expressions. 
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not  suited  to  mere  humanity.  That  ex¬ 
pression  of  calling  on  his  name,  could 
not  have  been -recited  by  the  Apostle, 
without  notice  of  its  force:  for  he  takes 
^  up,  and  makes  it  the  ground  of  his  suc¬ 
ceeding  reasoning — “  liow  shall  they  call 
on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?” 
In  the  New  ’Testament  there  are  several 
places  in  which  believers  are  described 
as  those  who  call  on  the  name  of  Christ. 
The  expression  seems  a  sanction  of  the 
act  pf  prayer  to  liim:  and  it  wouTd  be  im¬ 
proper  to  leave  the  passage  under  review, 
without  noticing  the  similar  passages 
which  it  brings  before  us  from  the  Old 
Testament, 

The  next  particular  arising  out  of  the 
lace,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  our 
loly  religion  geiienilly,  from  the  con¬ 
sent  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
G*"ntiles^  in  the  Messiah.  Perhaps,  dif¬ 
ferent  men  are  the  most  impressed  by 
different  views  taken  by  them  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  evidences  of  revelation.  To 
the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  there  are 
few  circumstances  more  striking  than 
what  may  be  perceived'to  the  purpose  in 
the  polity  of  the  Jews.  Although  con¬ 
structed  for  one  people  only,  and  accom¬ 
modated,  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  erecting 
of  a  wall  of  partition  in  worship  and  man¬ 
ners, /between  them  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth;  it  gave  clear  warnings,  that 
tlierwall  was  to  be  at  last  broken  down; 
and  tlpLat  there  was  to  be  a  personage,  in 
whom  Jew  and  Gentile  were  to  be  one. 
The  apparent  contrariety  under  the  old 
economy,  and  the  carrying  of  the  benefi¬ 
cent  promises  into  effect  under  the  new; 
and  this  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  only 
to  do  away  the  difficulty,  but  to  manifest 
a  series  of  dispensations  in  the  divine 
mind,  reaching  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  time;  is  a  matter  noticed,  as 
tending  to  the  credibility  of  revelation. 
It  is  a  plan  not  to  be  accounted  for,  by 
motives  ordinarily  influencing  human 
conduct;  and  must,  therefore,  be  resolv¬ 
ed  into  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Being, 
^  to  whom  are  known  all  his  works  from 
the  beginning  to  the  w  orld.” 

3dly.  Both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  passage  are  in  opposition  to  a  lead¬ 
ing  opinion  of  a  society,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  ideas  of  divine  truth,  is  very 
erroneous  in  its  fait^;  although  it  ought 
•  not  to  behere  noticed,  withoiitcommenda- 


tion  of  the  worth  of  a  great  proportion  of 
its  members.  The  opinion  referred  ^o, 
is  that  of  Christ  within;  who  needs  not 
but  to  be  attended  to  and  waited  on,  for 
instruction  in  all  truth.  In  opposition 
to  this,  the  Scriptures  not  only  hold  out 
to  us  an  outward  Christ;  whom,  howevt^r, 
the  same  society  acknowledge;  but  an 
outward  preaching,  by  which  liis  doctrine 
is  to  be  taught,  and  without  which  it  can¬ 
not  ba  known.  For,  says  the  Aposde, 
“  How  shall  they  believe  in  him  in  whom 
they  have  not  heard,  and  how  shall  they 
hear  without  a  preacher.” 

4thl  y.  The  passage  proves,  that  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  authm  itatively, 
there  must  be  a  comJhission  which  is  out¬ 
ward,  and  the  object  of  sense.  This  is 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  theory  just  now 
referred  to,  but  also  to  that  of  many  other 
professors;  who  imagine,  that  the  true 
ground  of  the  ministerial  commission  is 
an  incitement  in  the  party’s  own  mind. 
In  contrariety  to  every  thing  of  tliis  sort, 
St.  Paul  must  be  understood  to  speak 
primarily  of  such  a  commission,  as  that 
with  wdiich  he  and  his  co-apostles  had 
been  clothed.  But  since  he  and  they 
sent  other  labourers  into  the  vineyard, 
and  since  this  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  done  without  divine  direction,  the 
commission  of  the  original  heralds  must 
have  been  transmitted  through  those, 
when  they  constituted  their  successors 
in  the  ministry.  This  being  the  appoint- 
ed  channel,  it  must  surely  be  unwarran¬ 
table  in  any  case,  to  found  the  ministe¬ 
rial  commission  on  such  an  inward  in¬ 
citement,  as  appears  to  have  been  an  in¬ 
sufficient  ground,  on  which  to  found  that 
of  an  Apostle. 

Lastly,  Although  what  the  passage 
concludes  with  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah^ 
was  introduced  into  it  incidentally,  and 
owing  to  a  glow  of  Holy  fervor,  sudden¬ 
ly  excited  in  the  writer  by  the  nature  of 
tlie  subject;  yet  we  may  be  suitably  re¬ 
minded  by  it  of  the  beneficent  tendency 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  that  of  the  minis- 
try,  by  which  its  influence  is  to  be  ex¬ 
tended.  As  the  very  name  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  denotes  it  to  be  good  news,  and  as, 
in  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour  to  the  shephenls,  the  event  was 
affirmed  to  be  “glad  tidings  of  great  joy; 
so  we  find,  that  the  same  blessed  proper¬ 
ty  w  as  prominently  within  the  view  oi 
the  Prophet,  when  he  beheld  in  vision 
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I  (he  opening  reign  of  Christ;  and  not  on¬ 
ly  his  opening  reign,  but  the  entire  dura¬ 
tion  of  it,  in  its  being  proclaimed  by  the 
moutlis  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  throughout  all  ages.  The  effect 
of  this,  on  those  who  are  clothed  with  the 
character,  or  who  are  preparing  for  it, 
should  be  their  receiving  and  their  exhi¬ 
biting  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  captivating 
properties  contemplated  in  the  place. 
This  is  to  be  done,  not  by  accommoda¬ 
ting  its  precepi  s  to  human  frailty  or  cor¬ 
ruption,  but  by  a  faithful  declaration  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Although 
clothed  with  terror  to  the  obdurate,  it  is 
winged  w  ith  comfort  to  the  penitent  and 
the  sincere.  These  and  none  other  could 
have  been  contemplated,  as  discovering 
with  exultation,  on  the  heights  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  mountain,  the  approach  of  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  peace. 

Let  us  not  forget,  how  much  the  effect 
of  this  benign  property  of  the  Gospel  de¬ 
pends  on  a  congenial  spirit  and  suitable 
manners  of  the  publishers  of  it.  If  an 
inflexible  adherence  to  truth  and  duty 
should  offend  any,  we  are  to  obey  God, 
rather  than  men.  But  let  them  not  be 
offended  by  our  misconduct,  or  by  our 
indiscretion,  or  by  the  want  of  a  temper 
made  beneficent  by  the  beneficence  of 
the  Holy  Lessons  which  we  are  to  de¬ 
liver. 


MIdCELLANKOUS. 

[From  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.] 
THE  elder’s  DEACH-BED. 

It  was  on  a  fierce  and  howling  winter 
day  that  i  was  crossing  the  dreary  Moor 
of  Auchindown,  on  my  way  to  the  Manse 
of  that  parish,  a  solitary  pedestrian.  The 
snow,  w^hich  had  been  incessantly  falling 
for  a  week  past,  was  drifted  into  beauti¬ 
ful  but  dangerous  wreaths,  far  and  wide 
over  the  melancholy  expanse — and  the 
scene  kept  visibly  shifting  before  me,  as 
the  strong  wind  that  blew  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  struck  the  dazzling 
masses,  and  heaved  them  up  and  down 
in  endless  transformation.  There  was 
something  inspiriting  in  the  labour,  with 
which,  in  the  buoyant  strength  of  youth, 
I  forced  my  way  through  the  storm — and 
I  could  not  but  enjoy  those  gleanings  of 
sunlight  that  ever  and  anon  burst  through 
some  unexpected  opening  in  the  sky,  and 
gave  a  character  of  cheerfulness,  and  even 


warmth,  to  the  sides  or  summits  of  the 
stricken  hills.  Sometimes  the  wind  stop* 
ped  of  a  sudden,  and  then  the  air  w  as 
as  silent  as  the  snow — not  a  munnur  to 
be  heard  from  spring  or  stream,  now  all 
frozen  up  over  those  high  moorlands.  As 
the  momentary  cessations  of  the  sharp 
drift  allowed  my  eyes  to  look  onward 
and  around,  I  saw  here  and  there,  up  the 
little  opening  vallies,  cottages  just  visi¬ 
ble  beneath  the  black  stems  of  their  snow 
covered  clumps  of  trees,  or  beside  some 
small  spot  of  green  pasture  kept  open 
for  the  sheep.  These  intimations  of  life 
and  happiness  came  delightfully  to  me 
in  the  midst  of  desolation;  and  the  bark¬ 
ing  of  a  dog  attending  some  shepherd  in 
his  quest  on  the  hill,  put  fresh  vigour 
into  my  limbs,  telling  me,  that  lonely  as 
I  seemed  to  be,  I  was  surrounded  by 
cheerful  though .  unseen  company,  and 
that  I  was  not  the  only  wanderer  over 
the  snows. 

•  As  1  walked  along,  my  mind  was  in¬ 
sensibly  filled  with  a  crowd  of  pleasant 
images  of  rural  winter  life,  that  helped 
me  gladly  onwards  over  many  miles  of 
moor.  I  thought  of  the  severe  but  cheer¬ 
ful  labours  of  the  barn — the  mending  of 
faim  gear  by  the  fireside — the  wheel 
turned  by  the  foot  of  old  age,  less  for 
gain  than  as  a  thrifty  pastime^ — the  skil¬ 
ful  mother  making  ‘‘auld  claes  look 
amaist  as  weel’s  the  new” — the  ballad 
unconsciously  listened  to  by  the  family, 
all  busy  at  their  own  tasks  round  the 
singing  maiden — the  old  traditionary 
♦^ale  told  by  some  wayfarer,  hospitably 
housed  till  the  storm  should  blow  by — 
the  unexpected  visit  of  neighbours  on 
need  or  friendship— or  the  footstep  of  a 
lover  undeterred  by  snow  drifts  that  have 
buried  up  his  flocks;  but  above  all,  I 
thought  of  those  hours  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship  that  have  not  yet  escaped  from  the 
domestic  life  of  the  peasantry  of  Scot¬ 
land — of  the  sound  of  psalms  that  the 
depth  of  snow  cannot  deaden  to  the  ear 
of  Him  to  whom  they  are  chanted;  and 
of  that  sublime  Sabbath-keeping  which, 
on  days  too  tempestuous  for  the  kirk, 
changes  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd  into 
the  temple  of  God. 

With  such  glad  and  peaceful  images 
in  my  heart,  I  travelled  along  that  dreary 
moor,  with  .the  cutting  wind  in  my  face, 
and  my  feet  sinking  in  the  snow,  or  sli¬ 
ding  on  the  blue  ice  beneath  it— as  cheer- 
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not  suited  to  mere  humanity.  That  ex¬ 
pression  of  calling  on  his  name,  could 
not  have  been  recited  by  the  Apostle, 
without  notice  of  its  force:  for  he  takes 
^  up,  and  makes  it  the  ground  of  his  suc¬ 
ceeding  reasoning — “  liow  shall  they  call 
on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?’’ 
In  the  New  'Testament  there  are  several 
places  in  which  believers  are  described 
as  those  who  call  on  the  name  of  Christ, 
The  expression  seems  a  sanction  of  the 
act  pf  prayer  to  him:  and  it  woufd  be  im¬ 
proper  to  leave  the. passage  under  review, 
without  noticing  the  similar  passages 
which  it  brings  before  us  from  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  next  particular  arising  out  of  the 
lace,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  our 
loly  religion  generally,  from  the  con¬ 
sent  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
Gentiles  in  the  Messiah.  Perhaps,  dif¬ 
ferent  men  are  the  most  impressed  by 
different  views  taken  by  them  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  evidences  of  revelation.  To 
the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  there  are 
few  circumstances  more  striking  than 
what  may  be  perceived'to  the  purpose  in 
the  polity  of  the  Jews.  Although  con¬ 
structed  for  one  people  only,  and  accom¬ 
modated,  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  erecting 
of  a  wall  of  partition  in  worship  and  man¬ 
ners,  ^tween  them  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth;  it  gave  clear  warnings,  that 
the:wall  was  to  be  at  last  broken  down; 
and  tlptat  there  was  to  be  a  personage,  in 
whom  Jew  and  Gentile  were  to  be  one. 
The  apparent  contrariety  under  the  old 
economy,  and  the  carrying  of  the  benefi¬ 
cent  promises  into  effect  under  the  new; 
and  this  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  only 
to  do  away  the  difficulty,  but  to  manifest 
a  series  of  dispensations  in  the  divine 
mind,  reaching  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  time;  is  a  matter  noticed,  as 
tending  to  the  credibility  of  revelation. 
It  is  a  plan  not  to  be  accounted  for,  bv 
motives  ordinarily  influencing  human 
conduct;  and  must,  therefore,  be  resolv¬ 
ed  into  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Being, 
^  to  whom  are  known  all  his  works  from 
the  beginning  to  the  world.” 

3dly.  Both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
Ae  passage  are  in  opposition  to  a  lead- 
ing  opinion  of  a  society,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  ideas  of  divine  truth,  is  very 
erroneous  in  its  fait‘^;  although  it  ought 
not  to  be  here  noticed,  without  commenda¬ 


tion  of  the  worth  of  a  great  proportion  ol 
its  members.  The  opinion  referred  to, 
is  that  of  Christ  within;  who  needs  not 
but  to  be  attended  to  and  waited  on,  for 
instruction  in  all  truth.  In  opposition 
to  this,  the  Scriptures  not  only  hold  out 
to  us  an  outward  Christ;  whom,  however, 
the  same  society  acknowledge;  but  an 
outward  preaching,  by  which  liis  doctrine 
is  to  be  taught,  and  without  which  it  can¬ 
not  be  known.  For,  says  the  Aposde, 
How  shall  they  believe  in  him  in  whom 
they  have  not  heard,  and  how  shall  they 
hear  without  a  preacher.” 

4thly.  The  passage  proves,  that  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  authoritatively, 
there  must  be  a  comftiission  which  is  out¬ 
ward,  and  the  object  of  sense.  This  is 
contrarv,  not  only  to  the  theory  just  now 
referred  to,  but  also  to  that  of  many  other 
professors;  who  imagine,  that  the  true 
ground  of  the  ministerial  commission  is 
an  incitement  in  the  party’s  own  mind. 
In  contrariety  to  every  thing  of  this  sort, 
St.  Paul  must  be  understood  to  speak 
primarily  of  such  a  commission,  as  that 
with  wdiich  he  and  his  co-apostles  had 
been  clothed.  But  since  he  and  they 
sent  other  labourers  into  the  vineyard, 
and  since  this  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  done  without  divine  direction,  the 
commission  of  the  original  heralds  must 
have  been  transmitted  through  those, 
when  they  constituted  their  successors 
in  the  ministry.  This  being  the  appoint* 
ed  channel,  it  must  surely  be  unwarran¬ 
table  in  any  case,  to  found  the  micxiste- 
rial  commission  on  such  an  inward  in¬ 
citement,  as  appears  to  have  been  an  in¬ 
sufficient  ground,  on  which  to  found  that 
of  an  Apostle. 

Lastly,  Although  what  the  pass^e 
concludes  with  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah^ 
was  introduced  into  it  incidentally,  and 
owing  to  a  glow  of  Holy  fervor,  sudden¬ 
ly  excited  in  the  writer  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject;  yet  we  may  be  suitably  re¬ 
minded  by  it  of  the  beneficent  tendency 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  that  of  the  minis- 
try,  by  which  its  influence  is  to  be  ex¬ 
tended.  As  the  very  name  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  denotes  it  to  be  good  news,  and  as, 
in  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour  to  the  shephenls,  the  event  was 
affirmed  to  be  “glad  tidings  of  great  joy; 
so  we  find,  that  the  same  blessed  proper¬ 
ty  was  prominently  within  the  view  o 
tne  Prophet,  when  he  beheld  in  vision 
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tbe  opening  reign  of  Christ;  and  not  on¬ 
ly  ills  opeiiiug  reign,  but  the  entire  dura¬ 
tion  of  it,  in  its  being  proclaimed  by  the 
mouths  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  throughout  all  ages.  The  effect 
of  this,  on  those  w  ho  are  clothed  with  the 
character,  or  who  are  preparing  for  it, 
should  be  their  receiving  and  their  exhi¬ 
biting  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  captivating 
properties  contemplated  in  the  place. 
This  is  to  be  done,  not  by  accommoda¬ 
ting  its  precepts  to  human  frailty  or  cor¬ 
ruption,  but  by  a  faithful  declaration  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Although 
clothed  with  terror  to  the  obil urate,  it  is 
winged  with  comfort  to  the  penitent  and 
the  sincere.  These  and  none  other  could 
have  been  contemplated,  as  discovering 
with  exultation,  on  the  heights  of  a  dis- 
^  tant  mountain,  the  approach  of  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  peace. 

Let  us  not  forget,  how  much  the  effect 
of  this  benign  property  of  the  Gospel  de¬ 
pends  on  a  congenial  spirit  and  suitable 
manners  of  the  publishers  of  it.  If  an 
indexible  adherence  to  truth  and  duty 
should  oftend  any,  we  are  to  obey  Goa, 
rather  than  men.  But  let  them  not  be 
offended  by  our  misconduct,  or  by  our 
indiscretion,  or  by  the  want  of  a  temper 
made  beneficent  by  the  beneficence  of 
the  Holy  Lessons  which  we  are  to  de¬ 
liver. 


MIrfCELLANKOUS. 

[From  Blackwood^s  Edinburgh  Magazine.] 
THE  elder’s  DEA'I'H-BED. 

It  was  on  a  fierce  and  howling  winter 
day  that  1  was  crossing  the  dreary  Moor 
of  Auchindown,  on  my  way  to  the  Manse 
of  that  parish,  a  solitary  pedestrian.  The 
snow,  which  had  been  incessantly  falling 
for  a  week  past,  was  drifted  into  beauti¬ 
ful  but  dangerous  wreaths,  far  and  wide 
over  the  melancholy  expanse — and  the 
scene  kept  visibly  shifting  before  me,  as 
the  strong  wind  that  blew  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  struck  the  dazzling 
masses,  and  heaved  them  up  and  down 
in  endless  transformation.  There  was 
something  inspiriting  in  the  labour,  with 
which,  in  the  buoyant  strength  of  youth, 
I  forced  my  way  through  the  storm — and 
I  could  not  but  enjoy  those  gleanings  of 
sunlight  that  ever  and  anon  burst  through 
some  unexpected  opening  in  the  sky,  and 
gave  a  character  of  cheerfulness,  and  even 


warmth,  to  the  sides  or  summits  of  the 
stricken  hills.  Sometimes  the  v.ind  stop* 
ped  of  a  sudden,  and  then  the  air  w  as 
as  silent  as  the  snow — not  a  murmur  to 
be  heard  from  spring  or  stream,  now  all 
frozen  up  over  those  high  moorlands.  As 
the  momentary  cessations  of  the  sharp 
drift  allowed  my  eyes  to  look  onward 
and  around,  I  saw  here  and  there,  up  the 
little  opening  vallies,  cottages  just  visi¬ 
ble  beneath  tlie  black  stems  of  their  snow 
covered  clumps  of  trees,  or  beside  some 
small  spot  of  green  pasture  kept  open 
for  the  sheep.  These  intimations  of  life 
and  happiness  came  delightfully  to  me 
in  the  midst  of  desolation;  and  the  bark¬ 
ing  of  a  dog  attending  some  shepherd  in 
his  quest  on  the  hill,  put  fresh  vigour 
into  my  limbs,  telling  me,  that  lonely  as 
1  seemed  to  be,  I  was  surrounded  by 
cheerful  though  unseen  company,  and 
that  I  was  not  the  only  wanderer  over 
the  snows. 

As  I  walked  along,  my  mind  was  in¬ 
sensibly  filled  with  a  crowd  of  pleasant 
images  of  rural  winter  life,  that  helped 
me  gladly  onwards  over  many  miles  of 
moor.  I  thought  of  the  severe  but  cheer¬ 
ful  labours  of  the  barn — the  mending  of 
farm  gear  by  the  fireside — the  wheel 
turned  by  the  foot  of  old  age,  less  for 
gain  than  as  a  thrifty  pastime — the  skil¬ 
ful  mother  making  “auld  claes  look 
amaist  as  weel’s  the  new” — the  ballad 
unconsciously  listened  to  by  the  family, 
all  busy  at  their  own  tasks  round  the 
singing  maiden — the  old  traditionary 
‘^ale  told  by  some  wayfarer,  hospitably 
housed  till  the  storm  should  blow  by — . 
the  unexpected  visit  of  neighbours  on 
need  or  friendship— or  the  footstep  of  a 
lover  undeterred  by  snow  drifts  that  have 
buried  up  his  flocks;  but  above  all,  I* 
thought  of  those  hours  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship  that  have  not  yet  escaped  from  the 
domestic  life  of  the  peasantry  of  Scot¬ 
land — of  the  sound  of  psalms  that  the 
depth  of  snow  cannot  deaden  to  the  ear 
of  Him  to  whom  they  are  chanted;  and 
of  that  sublime  Sabbath-keeping  which, 
on  days  too  tempestuous  for  the  kirk, 
changes  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd  into 
the  temple  of  God. 

With  such  glad  and  peaceful  images 
in  my  heart,  I  travelled  along  that  dreary 
moor,  with  .the  cutting  wind  in  my  face, 
and  ray  feet  sinking  in  the  snow,  or  sli¬ 
ding  on  the  blue  ice  l^neath  it— a§  cheer- 
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fully  as  I  ever  walked  in  the  dewy  warmth 
of  a  summer  morning,  through  fields  of 
fragrance  and  of  flowers.  And  now  I 
could  discern,  within  half  an  hour’s  walk 
before  me,  the  spire  of  the  kirk,  close  to 
which  stood  the  Manse  of  my  aged  fiiend 
and  benefactor.  My  heart  burned  with¬ 
in  me  as  a  sudden  gleam  of  stormy  sun¬ 
light  tipt  it  with  fire— and  I  felt,  at  that 
moment,  an  inexpressible  sense  of  the 
character  of  that  grayheaded  Shepherd, 
who  had,  for  fifty  years,  abode  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  keeping  together  his  own  happy 
little  flock. 

As  I  was  ascending  a  knoll,  I  saw  be¬ 
fore  me  on  horseback  an  old  man,  with 
his  long  white  hairs  beaten  against  his 
face,  \mo  nevertheless  advanced  with  a 
calm  countenance  against  the  hurricane. 
It  was  no  other  than  my  father,  of  whom 
I  had  been  thinking— for  my  father  had 
I  called  him  for  twenty  years— ^nd  for 
twenty  years  my  father  had  he  truly 
been.  -My  surprise  at  meeting  him  on 
such  a  moor— on  such  a  day,  was  but 
momentary,  for  I  knew  that  he  was  a 
Shepherd  who  cared  not  for  the  winter’s 
wrath.  As  he  stopped  to  take  my  hand 
kindly  into  his,  ana  to  give  his  blessing 
to  his  long  expected  visitor,  the  wind  fell 
calm— the  whole  face  of  the  sky  was  soft¬ 
ened,  and  brightness,  like  a  smile,  went 
over  the  blushing  and  crimsoned  snow. 
The  very  elements  seemed  then  to  re¬ 
spect  the  hoary  head  of  fourscore — and 
after  our  first  greeting  was  over,  when  1 
looked  around,  in  my  affection,  I  felt  how 
beautiful  was  winter. 

“I  am  going,”  said  he,  “to  visit  a  man 
at  the  point  oi  death — a  man  wliom  you 
cannot  have  forgotten — whose  head  will 
be  missed  in  the  kirk  next  Sabbath,  by 
all  my  congregation— a  devout  man,  who 
feared  God  all  nis  days,  and  whom,  on  this 
awful  trial,  God  will  assuredly  remem¬ 
ber.  I  am  going,  my  son,  to  the  Hazle- 
Glen.” 

I  knew  well  in  childhood  that  lonely 
farm-house,  so  far  off  among  the  beauti¬ 
ful  wild  green  hills — and  it  was  not  like¬ 
ly  that  I  had  forgotten  the  name  of  its 
possessor.  For  six  years’  Sabbaths  I  had 
seen  the  Elder  in  his  accustomed  place 
beneath  the  pulpit — and,  with  a  sort  of 
solemn  fear,  had  looked  on  his  steadfast 
countenance  during  sermon,  psalm  or 
prayer.  On  returning  to  the  scenes  of 
my  infancy,  I  now  met  the  pastor,  going 


to  pray  by  his  death-bed;  and  with  the 
privilege  which  nature  gives  us,  to  be¬ 
hold  even  in  their  last  extremity,  the 
loving  and  the  beloved,  I  agreed  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  the  house  of  sorrow,  re¬ 
signation,  and  death. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  observ¬ 
ed,  walking  close  to  the  feet  of  his  horse, 
a  little  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age, 
who  kept  frequently  looking  up  in 
pastor’s  face,  with  his  blue  eyes  bathed 
in  tears.  A  changeful  expression  of  grief, 
hope,  and  despair,  made  almost  pale, 
cheeks  that  otherwise  were  blooming  in 
health  and  beauty — and  I  recognized,  in 
the  small  features  and  smooth  forehead 
of  childhood,  a  resemblance  to  the  aged 
man  whom  we  understood  was  now  ly. 
ing  on  his  death-bed.  “  They  had  to  send 
his  grandson  for  me  through  the  snow, 
mere  child  as  he  is,”  said  the  minister  to 
me,  looking  tenderly  at  the  boy;  “but 
love  makes  the  young  heart  bold;  and 
there  is  One  who  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb.”  I  again  looked  on  the 
fearless  child,  with  his  rosy  cheeks,  blue 
eyes,  and  yellow  hair,  so  unlike  grief  or 
sorrow,  yet  now  sobbing  aloud  as  his 
heart  would  break.  “  I  do  not  fear  but 
that  my  grandfather  will  yet  recover, 
soon  as  the  minister  has  said  one  single 
prayer  by  his  bed  side.  I  had  no  hope, 
or  little,  as  I  was  running  by  myself  to 
the  Manse,  over  hill  after  hill,  but  I  am 
full  ot  hopes  now  that  we  are  together; 
and  0!  if  God  suffers  my  grandfather  to 
recover,  I  will  lay  awake  all  the  long 
winter  nights,  blessing  him  for  his  mercy. 
I  will  rise  up  in  the  middle  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  pray  to  him  in  the  cold,  on  my 
naked  knees!” — And  here  his  voice  was 
choked,  while  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed,  as 
if  for  consolation  and  encouragement,  on 
the  solemn  and  pitying  countenance  of 
the  kind-hearted,  pious  old  man. 

We  soon  left  the  main  road,  and  struck 
off* through  scenery  that,  covered  as  it  was 
with  the  bewildering  snow,  I  sometimes 
dimly  and  sometimes  vividly  remember¬ 
ed:  our  little  guide  keeping  ever  a  short 
distance  before  us,  and  with  a  sagacity 
like  that  of  instinct,  showing  us  our 
course,  of  which  no  trace  was  visible, 
save  occasionally  his.  own  little  foot¬ 
prints  as  he  had  been  hurrying  to  the 
Manse. 

After  crossing,  for  several  miles,  mo¬ 
rass,  and  frozen  rivulet,  and  drifted  hoN 
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low,  with  here  and  there  the  top  of  a 
stooe  *vall  peeping  through  the  snow,  or 
the  more  visible  circle  of  a  sheep-bught, 
we  descended  into  the  Hazle-Glen,  and 
saw  before  us  the  solitary  house  of  the 
dying  Elder. 

A  gleam  of  days  gone  by  came  sudden¬ 
ly  over  my  soul.  The  last  time  that  I 
had  been  in  this  Glen,  was  on  a  day  of 
Juiis  fifteen  years  before,  a  holiday,  the 
birth-day  of  the  king.  A  troop  of  laugh¬ 
ing  schoolboys,  headed  by  our  benign  pas¬ 
tor,  we  danced  over  the  sunny  braes,  and 
startled  the  linnets  from  their  nests  among 
the  yellow  broom.  Austere  as  seemed  to  j 
us,  the  Elder’s  Sabbath  face,  when  sitting 
in  the  kirk,  we  schoolboys  knew  that  it  ^ 
had  its  week-day  smiles — and  we  flew 
on  the  wings  of  joy  to  our  annual  festi¬ 
val  of  curds  and  cream,  in  the  farm-house 
of  that  sylvan  world.  We  rejoiced  in  the 
flowers  of  that  long,  that  interminable 
summer  day;  its  memory  was  with  our  boy- 
ish  hearts  from  June  to  June;  and  the 
sound  of  that  sweet  name,  Hazle-Glen,” 
often  came  upon  us  at  our  tasks,  and 
brought  too  brightly  into  the  school -room, 
the  pastoral  imagery  of  that  mirthful  so¬ 
litude. 

As  we  now  slowly  approached  the  cot¬ 
tage,  through  a  deep  snow-drift,  which 
the  distress  within  had  prevented  the 
household  from  removing,  we  saw,  peep¬ 
ing  out  from  the  door,  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  of  our  little  guide,  who  quickly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  then  their  mother  showed 
herself  in  their  stead,  expressing,  by  her 
raised  eyes,  and  arms  folded  across  her 
breast,  how  thankful  she  was  to  see,  at 
last,  the  pastor,  beloved  in  joy,  and  trust¬ 
ed  in  trouble. 

Soon  as  the  venerable  old  man  dis¬ 
mounted  from  his  horse,  our  active  little 
guide  led  it  away  into  the  humble  stable, 
and  we  entered  the  cottage.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock. 
The  matron  who  had  silently  welcomed 
us  at  the  door,  led  us  with  suppressed 
sighs,  and  a  face  stained  with  weeping, 
into  her  father’s  sick  room,  which,  even 
in  that  time  of  sore  distress,  was  as  or¬ 
derly  as  if  health  had  blessed  the  house. 
I  could  not  help  remarking  some  old 
China  ornaments  on  the  chimney-piece 
~and  in  the  window  was  an  ever-blow¬ 
ing  rose  tree,  that  almost  touched  the 
lofty, roof,  and  brightened  that  end  of  the 
apartment  with  its  blossoms.  There  was 
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something  tasteful  in  the  simple  furni¬ 
ture;  and  it  seemed  as  if  grief  could  not 
deprive  that  matron  of  its  careful  ele¬ 
gance.  Sickness,  almost  hopeless  sick¬ 
ness,  lay  there,  surrounded  with  the  same 
cheerfuland  beautiful  objects  which  health 
had  loved:  and  she  who  had  arranged  and 
adorned  the  apartment  in  her  happiness, 
still  kept  it  from  disorder  and  decay  in 
her  soiTow. 

With  a  gentle  hand  she  drew  the  cur¬ 
tain  of  the  bed,  and  there,  supported  by 
pillows  as  white  as  the  snow  that  1^ 
without,  reposed  the  dying  Elder.  It 
was  plain  that  thehdnd  of  God  was  upon 
him,  and  that  his  days  on  the  earth  were 
numbered. 

He  greeted  his  minister  with  a  faint 
smile,  and  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head 
—for  his  daughter  had  so  raised  him  on 
the  pillows,  that  he  was  almost  sitting  up 
in  his  bed.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
knew  himself  to  be  dying,  and  that  his 
soul  was  prepared  for  the  great  change; 
yet  along  with  the  solemn  resignation  ot 
a  Christian  who  has  made  his  peace  with 
God  and  his  Saviour,  there  was  blended 
on  his  white  and  sunken  countenance,  an 
expression  of  habitual  reverence  for  the 
minister  of  his  faith;  and  I  saw  that  he 
could  not  have  died  in  peace  without  that 
comforter  to  pray  ^  his  deatli-bed. 

A  few  words  sufliced  to  tell  who  was 
the  stranger — and  the  dying  man  bles¬ 
sing  me  by  name,  held  out  to  me  his  cold 
shrivelleci  hand  in  token  of  recognition. 
I  took  my  seat  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  bedside,  and  left  a  closer  station  for 
those  who  were  more  dear.  The  pastor 
sat  down  near  his  head — and  by  the  bed, 
leaning  on  it  with  gentle  hands,  stood 
that  matron,  his  daughter-in-law;  a  figure 
that  would  have  graced  and  sainted  a 
higher  dwelling,  and  whose  native  beau¬ 
ty  was  now  more  touching  in  its  grief. 
But  religion  upheld  her  whom  nature  was 
bowing  down;  not  now  for  the  first  time 
were  the  lessons  taught  by  her  father  to 
be  put  in  practice,  for  I  saw  that  she  was 
clothed  in  deep  mourning — and  she  be¬ 
haved  like  the  daughter  of  a  man  whose 
life  had  not  only  been  irreproachable,  but 
lofty,  with  fear  and  hope  fighting  despe¬ 
rately  but  silently  in  the  core  of  her  pure 
and  pious  heaii;. 

While  we  thus  remained  in  silence, 
the  beautiful  boy  who,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  brought  the  Minister  of  Religion  to 
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the  bedside  of  his  beloved  grandfather, 
softly  and  cautiously  opened  the  door, 
and  with  the  hoarfrost  yet  uiimelted  on 
his  bright  glistening  ringlets,  walked  up 
to  the  pillow,  evidently  no  stranger  there. 
He  no  long**r  sobbed — lie  no  longer  weep- 
ed — for  hope  had  risen  strongly  within 
his  innocent  heart,  from  the  consciousness 
of  love  so  fearlessly  exerted,  and  from 
the  presence  of  the  holy  man,  in  whose 
prayers  he  trusted  as  in  the  intercession 
ot  some  superior  and  heavenly  nature. 
There  he  stood,  still  as  an  image  in  his 
grandfather’s  eyes,  that,  in  their  dimness, 
fell  upon  him  with  delight.  Yet  happy 
as  was  the  trusting  child,  his  heart  was 
devoured  by  fear — and  he  looked  as  if 
one  word  might  stir  up  the  flood  of  tears 
that  had  subsided  in  his  heart.  As  he 
crossed  the  dreary  and  dismal  moors,  he 
had  thought  of  a  corpse,  a  shroud  and  a 
grave;  he  had  been  in  terror  lest  death 
should  strike,  in  his  absence,  the  old  man, 
with  whose  gray  hairs  he  had  so  often 
played;  but  now  he  saw  him  alive,  and 
felt  that  death  was  not  able  to  tear  him 
away  from  the  clasps  and  links  and  fet¬ 
ters  of  his  grandchild’s  embracing  love. 

“  If  the  storm  do  not  abate,”  said  the 
sick  man,  after  a  pause,  “it  will  be  hard 
for  my  friends  to  carry  me  over  the  drifts 
to  the  kirk -yard.”  This  sudden  approach 
to  the  grave  struck,  as  with  a  bar  of  ice, 
the  heart  of  the  loving  boy:  and  with  a 
long  deep  sigh,  he  fell  down  with  his  face 
like  ashes  on  the  bed,  while  the  old  man’s 

t palsied  right  hand  had  just  strength  to 
ay  itself  upon  his  head.  Blessed  be  thou, 
my  little  Jamie,  even  for  his  own  name’s 
sake  who  died  for  us  on  the  tree!”  The 
mother,  with  terror,  but  with  an  averted 
face,  lifted  up  her  loving-hearted  boy, 
now  in  a  dead  fainting  fit,  and  carried 
him  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  he 
soon  revived;  but  that  child  and  that  old 
man  were  not  to  be  separated;  in  vain 
was  he  asked  to  go  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters;  pale,  breathless,  and  shivering, 
he  took  his  place  as  before,  with  eyes 
fixed  on  his  grandfather’s  face,  but  nei^ 
ther  weeping  nor  uttering  a  word.  Ter¬ 
ror  had  frozen  up  the  blood  of  his  heart: 
but  his  were  now  the  only  dry  eyes  in 
the  room;  and  the  parson  himself  wept, 
albeit  the  grief  of  fourscore  is  seldom 
vented  in  tears. 

“  God  has  been  gracious  to  me,  a  sin¬ 
ner,”  said  the  dying  man.  “  During  tliirty 


years  that  I  have  been  an  Elder  in  your 
Kirk,  never  have  I  missed  sitting  there 
one  Sabbath.  When  the  mother  of  my 
children  was  taken  from  me — ^it  was  on 
a  Tuesday  she  died — and  on  Saturday 
she  was  buried.  W e  stood  together  when 
my  Alice  was  let  down  into  the  narrow 
house  made  for  all  living.  On  the  Sab¬ 
bath  I  joined  in  the  public  worship  of 
God — she  commanded  me  to  do  so  the 
night  before  she  went  away.  I  could  not 
join  in  the  psalm  that  Sabbath,  for  her 
voice  was  not  in  the  throng.  Her  grave 
was  covered  up,  and  grass  and  flowers 
grew  there;  so  was  my  heart;  but  Thou, 
whom,  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  I  hope 
this  night  to  see  in  Paradise,  knowest, 
that  from  that  hour  to  this  day,  never 
have  I  forgotten  Thee!” 

The  old  man  ceased  speaking — and  his 
grandchild,  how.  able  to  endure  the  scene, 
for  strong  passions  are  their  own  support, 
glided  softly  to  a  little  table,  and  bring¬ 
ing  a  cup  in  which  a  cordial  had  been 
mixed,  held  it  in  his  small  soft  hands  to 
his  grandfather’s  lips.  He  drank,  and 
then  said,  “Come  close  to  me,  Jamie,  and 
kiss  me  for  thy  own  and  thy  father’s  sake;” 
and  as  the  child  fondly  pressed  his  rosy 
lips,  on  those  of  his  granafather,  so  white 
and  withered,  the  tears  fell  over  all  the 
old  man’s  face,  and  then  trickled  down 
on  the  golden  head  of  the  child  at  last 
sobbing  in  his  bosom. 

“  Jamie,  thy  own  father  has  forgotten 
thee  in  thy  infancy,  and  me  in  my  old 
age;  but,  Jamie,  forget  not  thy  father  nor 
thy  mother,  for  that  thou  knowest  and 
feelest  is  the  commandment  ot  God.” 

The  broken-hearted  boy  could  give  no 
reply.  He  had  gradually  stolen  closer 
and  closer  unto  the  old  loving  man,  and 
now  was  lying,  worn  out  with  sorrow* 
drenched  and  dissolved  in  tears,  in  his 
grandfather’s  bosom.  His  mother  had 
sunk  down  on  her  knees,  and  hid  her 
face  with  her  hands, — “  Oh!  if  my  hus¬ 
band  knew  but  of  this,  he  would  nevei% 
never  desert  his  dying  father!”  and  I 
now  knew  that  the  Elder  was  praying  on 
his  death-bed  for  a  disobedient  and  wick¬ 
ed  son. 

At  this  affecting  time  the  minister  took 
the  Family  Bible  on  his  knees,  and  said, 
“  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  ot 
God,  part  of  the  fifteenth  Psalm,”  and  he 
read,  with  a  tremulous  and  broken  word, 
those  beautiful  verses: 
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Within  thy  tabernacle,  Lord, 
ho  shall  abide  with  thee? 

And  in  thy  high  and  holy  hill 
Who  shall  a  dweller  be? 

The  man  that  walketh  uprightly, 

That  worketh  righteousness. 

And  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart, 

So  doth  he  truth  express.  • 

The  small  congregation  sung  the  noble 
hymn  of  the  Psalmist  to  “  Plaintive  mar¬ 
tyrs  worthy  of  the  name.”  The  dying 
man  himself,  ever  and  anon,  joined  in  the 
holy  music — and  when  it  feebly  died 
away  on  his  quivering  lips,  he  continued 
still  to  follow  the  tune  with  the  motion 
of  his  withered  hand,  and  eyes  devoutly 
and  humbly  lifted  up  to  heaven.  Nor 
was  the  sweet  voice  of  his  grandchild 
unheard;  as  if  the  strong  fit  of  deadly 
passion  had  dissolved  in  the  music,  he 
sang  with  a  sweet  and  silvery  voice,  that 
to  a  passer  by  had  seemed  that  of  per¬ 
fect  happiness — a  hymn  sung  in  joy  up¬ 
on  its  knees  by  gladsome  childhood  be¬ 
fore  it  flew  out  among  the  green  hills,  to 
ouiet  labour,  or  to  ^eesome  play.  As 
that  sweetest  voice  came  from  the  bosom 
of  the  old  man,  where  the  singer  lay  in 
affection,  and  blended  with  his  own  so , 
tremulous,  never  had  I  felt  so  affectingly  I 
brought  before  me  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  life,  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

Ere  this  psalm  was  over,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  tall,  fine  looking  man  en¬ 
tered,  but  with  a  lowering  and  dark  coun¬ 
tenance,  seemingly  in  sorrow,  in  misery 
and  remorse.  Agitated,  confounded  and 
awe-struck  by  the  melancholy  and  dirge¬ 
like  music,  he  sat  down  on  a  chair — and 
•  looked  with  a  ghastly  face  towards  his 
father’s  death -bed.  When  the  psalm 
ceased,  the  Elder  said,  with  a  solemn 
voice,  My  son— thou  art  come  in  time 
to  receive  thy  father’s  blessing.  May 
the  remembrance  of  what  will  happen  in 
this  room,  before  the  morning  again  shine 
over  the  Hazle-Glen,  win  thee  from  the 
error  of  thy  ways.  Thou  art  here  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  mercy  of  thy  God  and  thy  Sa¬ 
viour,  whom  thou  hast  forgotten.” 

The  minister  looked,  if  not  with  a  stern, 
yet  with  an  upbraiding  countenance,  on 
the  young  man,  who  had  not  recovered 
his  speech,  and  said,  “  William!  for  three 
years  past  your  shadow  has  not  darken¬ 
ed  the  house  of  God.  lliey  who  fear  not 
the  thunder,  may  tremble  at  the  still  small 
voice— now  is  me  hour  for  repentance— 


that  your  father’s  spirit  may  carry  up  to 
heaven  tidings  of  a  contrite  *soul  saved 
from  the  company  of  sinners!” 

The  young  man,  with  much  effort,  ad* 
vanced  to  the  bed-side,  and  at  last  foir  d 
voice  to  say,  “  Father, — I  am  not  with** 
out  the  affections  of  nature — and  I  hur-v 
ried  home  as  soon  as  I  heard  that  thJ 
minister  had  been  seen  riding  towards 
our  house.  I  hope  that  you  will  yet  le* 
cover — and  if  I  have  ever  made  you  un¬ 
happy,  I  ask  your  forgiveness — forthough 
I  may  not  think  as  you  do  on  matters  of 
religion,  I  have  a  human  heart.  Father! 

T  may  have  been  unkind,  but  I  am  not 
cruel.  I  ask  your  forgiveness.” 

“  Come  near  to  me,  William,  kneel 
down  by  my  bed-side,  and  let  my  hand 
find  the  head  of  my  beloved  son — for 
blindness  is  coming  last  upon  me.  Thou 
wert  my  first  born,  and  thou  art  my  only 
I  living  son.  All  thy  brothers  and  sisters 
are  lying  in  the  tirk-yard,  beside  her 
whose  sweet  face  thine  own,  William,  ’ 
did  once  so  much  resemble.  Long  wert 
thou  the  joy,  the  pride  of  my  soul — ay, 
too  much  the  pride,  for  there  was  not  in 
all  the  parish  such  a  son,  as  my  own 
William.  If  thy  heart  has  since  been 
changed,  God  may  inspire  it  again  with 
right  thoughts.  Could  I  die  for  thy  sake 
—could  I  purchase  thy  salvation  with 
the  outpourings  of  thy  father’s  blood— 
but  this  the  Son  of  God  has  done  for  thee 
who  hast  denied  him!  I  have  sorely  wept 
for  thee — ay,  William,  when  there  was 
none  near  me — even  as  David  wept  for 
Absalom — for  thee,  my  son,  my  son!” 

A  long  deep  groan  was  the  only  reply; 
but  the  whole  body  of  the  kneeling  man 
was  convulsed;  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
his  sufferings,  his  contrition,  his  remorse, 
and  his  despair.  The  pastor  said,  with^ 
a  sterner  voice,  and  austerer  countenance 
than  were  natural  to  him,  “know  you  whose 
hand  is  now  lying  on  your  rebellious  head? 
But  what  signifies  the  word  father  to  him 
who  has  denied  God  the  Father  of  us  all?” 
“Oh!  press  him  not  so  hardly,’’  said  the 
weeping  wife,  coming  forward,  from  the 
dark  corner  of  the  room,  where  she  had 
tried  to  conceal  herself  in  grief,  fear  and 
shame,  “  spare,  O!  spare  my  husband — he 
has  ever  been  kind  to  me:’^  and  with  that 
she  knelt  down  beside  him,  with  her  long, 
soft,  whi^e  arms  mournfully  and  affec¬ 
tionately  laid  across  his  neck.  “Go  thou, 
Uke\vise,  my  sweet  little  Jamie,”  said  . 
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the  Elder,/* go  even  out  of  my  bosom, 
and  kneel  down  beside  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  so  that  I  may  bless  you  all 
at  once  with  one  yearning  prayer.”  The 
child  did  as  that  solemn  voice  command¬ 
ed,  and  knelt  down  somewhat  timidly  by 
his  lather’s  side;  nor  did  that  unhappy 
rfan  decline  encircling  with  his  arm  the 
child  too  much  neglected,  but  still  dear 
to  him  as  his  own  blood,  in  spite  of  all 
the  deadening  and  debasing  influence  of 
infidelity. 

“Put  the  Word  of  God  into  the  hands 
of  my  son,  and  let  him  read  aloud  to  Ids 
dying  father  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th 
verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  according  to  St.  John.”  The  pastor 
went  up  to  the  kneelers,  and  with  a  voice 
of  pity,  condolence,  and  pardon,  said, 
“There  was  a  time  when  none,  William, 
could  read  the  Scriptures  better  than 
couldst  thou — can  it  be  that  the  son  of 
my  friend  hath  forgotten  the  lessons  of 
his  youth?”  He  had  not  forgotten  them 
“there  was  no  need  for  the  repentant 
sinner  to  lift  up  his  eyes  from  the  bed¬ 
side.  The  sacred  stream  of  the  Gospel 
had  worn  a  channel  in  his  heart,  and  the 
waters  were  again  flowing.  With  a  click¬ 
ing  voice  he  said,  “Jesus  said  unto  her, 
I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life:  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
sliall  he  live:  And  wliosoever  liveth,  and 
believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die!  Believ- 
est  tliou  this?  She  saith  unto  him.  Yea, 
Lord:  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come  into 
the  world.” 

•  “  This  is  not  an  unbeliever’s  voice,” 
said  the  dving  man  triumphantly;  “nor, 
William,  fiast  thou  an  unbeliever’s  heart. 
Say  that  thou  believest  in  what  thou  hast 
now  read,  and  thy  father  will  die  happy!” 
“  I  do  believe;  and  as  thou  forgivest  me, 
so  may  I  be  forgiven  by  my  Father  who 
is  in  heaven.” 

The  Fiider  seemed  like  a  man  sudden¬ 
ly  inspired  w  ith  new  life.  His  faded  eyes 
kindled— his  pale  cheeks  glowed — his 
palsied  hands  waxed  strong — and  his 
voice  w  as  clear,  as  that  of  manhood  in 
its  prime.  “  Into  thy  hands,  O  God,  I 
commend  my  spirit,” — and  so  saying  he 
gently  sunk  back  on  his  pillow ;  and  1 
thought  I  heard  him  sigh.  There  was 
then  a  lon^  silence,  and  the  father  and 
mother  ana  child,  rose  from  their  knees. 
The  eyes  of  us  all  were  turned  towards 


the  white  placid  figure  now  stretched  in 
everlasting  rest;  and  without  lamenta¬ 
tions,  save  the  lamentations  of  the  resign¬ 
ed  soul,  we  stood  round  the  Death-bed 
of  the  Elder.  Eremus. 

[From  Blackwood’s  Edinburg  Magazine.] 
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Death  brings  to  those  who  have  been  . 
long  dreading  its  approach,  by  the  bed¬ 
side  of  one  tenderly  beloved,  a  calm  in 
which  nature  feels  most  gracious  relief 
from  the  load  of  sorrow.  While  w  e  yet 
liear  the  faint  munnurs  of  the  unexpired 
breath,  and  see  the  dim  light  of  the  en¬ 
closed  eyes — we  watch  in  agony  all  the 
slightest  movements  of  the  sufterer,  and 
to  save  the  life  of  a  friend  or  a  parent, 
w'c  ourselves  w  ould  most  gladly  die.  All 
the  love  of  which  our  hearts  are  capable, 
belongs  then  but  to  one  dearest  object; 
and  tilings,  which,  perhaps  a  few  days 
before,  were  prized  as  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  of  earth’s  enjoyments,  seem  at  that 
awful  crisis,  unworthy  even  of  the  aff’ec- 
tions  of  a  cliild.  The  blow  is  struck  and 
the  sick-bed  is  a  bier.  But  God  suffers 
not  the  souls  of  them  who  believe,  to  fall 
into  an  abyss  of  despair.  The  being, 
whom  for  so  many  long  years  we  have 
loved  and  reverenced, 

“  Has  past  through  nature  to  eternity,” 

and  the  survivors  are  left  behind  in  mourn¬ 
ful  resignation  to  the  mysterious  decree. 

Life  and  death  walk  through  this  woi  Id, 
hand  in  hand.  Young,  old,  kind,  cruel, 
wise, foolish,  good, and  wicked — allatlast 
patiently  submit  to  one  inexorable  law.  At 
all  times,  and  in  all  places,  there  are  the 
watchings,  and  weepings,  and  wailings, 
of  hearts  severed  or  about  to  sever.  Yet 
look  over  landscape  or  city — and  though 
sorrow  and  sickness,  and  death,  be  in  the 
groves  and  woods,  and  in  solitary  places 
among  the  hills — among  the  streets  and 
squares,  and  the  magnificent  dwellings 
of  princes;  yet  the  great  glad  spirit  of 
life  is  triumphant,  and  there  seems  no 
abiding  place  for  the  dreams  of  decay. 

Sweet  lonesome  cottage  of  the  Hazle- 
Glen: — Even  now  is  the  merry  month  of 
May  passing  brightly  over  thy  broomy 
braes;  and  wdiile  the  linnet  sings  on  earth, 
the  lark  replies  to  him  from  heaven.  The 
lambs  are  playing  in  the  sun-shine  over 
all  thy  very  verdant  knolls,  and  infant 
shepherd  and  shepherdess  are  joining  m 
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their  glee.  Scareely  is  there  a  cloud  in 
the  soft  cerulean  sky,  save  where  a  gen 
tie  mist  ascends  above  the  dark  green 
sycamore,  in  whose  shade  the  solitary 
Hwellins:  sleeps!  Tiiis  little  world  is  fif- 


dwelling  sleeps!  Tins  little  world  is  fil¬ 
led  to  the  b'^ink  with  happiness — for  grief 
would  be  ashamed  to  sigh  within  the  still 
enclosure  of  these  pastoral  hills. 

Three  little  months  ago,  and  in  that 
cottage,  we  stood  together — son,  daugh¬ 
ter,  grandchild,  pastor,  and  friend — by 
tiie  death-bed  of  the  Elder.  In  thought, 
we  are  still  standing  there,  and  that  night 
of  death  returns  upon  me,  not  dark  and 
gloomy,  but  soft,  calm,  and  mournful, 
like  the  face  of  heaven  just  tinged  witii 
moonlight,  and  here  and  there  a  solitalry 
star. 

The  head  of  the  old  man  lay  on  its  pil¬ 
low  stiller  than  in  any  breathing  sleep, 
and  there  was  a  pah  ness  on  his  face,  that 
told  the  heart  would  b  at  no  more.  We 
stood  motionlessas  in  a  picture,  and  looked 
speechless  on  each  other’s  countenance. 

‘  My  grandfather  has  fallen  asleep," 
said  the  loving  boy,  in  a  low  voice,  un¬ 
consciously  using,  in  his  simplicity,  that 
sublime  scriptural  expression  for  death. 
The  mother,  unable  to  withhold  her  sobs, 
took  her  child  by  his  little  hand,  and  was 
leading  him  away,  when  at  once  the 
dreadful  truth  fell  upon  him,  and  he 
knew  that  he  was  never  again  to  say  his 
prayers  by  the  old  man’s  knees.  ‘Oh  let 
me  kiss  him— once  only — before  they 
bury  him  in  the  cold  eartn;’  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  golil  curls  of  the  child  were 
mixed  with  the  gray  hairs  of  the  lifeles* 
shadow.  No  terror  had  the  cold  lips  for 
him;  and  closely  did  he  lay  his  cneeks 
so  smooth,  to  those  deep  wrinkles,  on 
which  yet  seemed  to  dwell  a  last  loving 
smile.  The  father  of  the  boy  gazed  pi¬ 
teously  on  him,  and  said  unto  himself, 

‘  Alas!  he  hath  no  love  to  spare  for  me 
who  have  so  long  forgotten  him.  Jamie 
— my  little  Jamie!*  cried  he  now  aloud, 
‘  thou  w'ouldst  not  weep  so  were  I  to  die 
— ^thou  wouldst  not  kiss  so  thy  own  fa¬ 
ther’s  lips,  if  they  were,  as  these  are, 
colder  and  whiter  than  the  clav!’  The 
child  heard  well,  even,  where  he  lay  on 
the  bosom  of  that  corpse,  the  tremulous 
voice  of  his  father;  and  nature  stirring 
strongly  within  his  heart  towards  him  of 
whose  blood  he  was  framed,  he  lifted  up 
his  sullied  face  from  the  unbeating  bo- 
and,  gently  stealing  himself  away 


from  the  bed,  rushed  into  his  parent’s 
arms,  and  lay  there  delivered  up  to  all 
the  perfect  love  of  childhood’s  forgiving 
heart.  All  his  father’s  frowns  were  for¬ 
gotten — his  sullen  looks— his  stern  words 
— his  menaces  that  had  so  often  struck 
terror  to  his  wondering  soul — his  indif¬ 
ference — his  scorn,  and  his  cruelty.  He 
remembered  only  his  smiles,  and.  the 
gentlest  sounds  of  his  voice:  and  happy 
now,  as  in  Heaven,  to  feel  himself  no 
more  neglected  or  spurned,  but  folded, 
as  in  former  sweetest  days,  unto  the 
yearning  bosom  of  his  own  kind  father, 
ihe  child  could  bear  to  turn  his  eyes  from 
that  blessed  embrace,  towards  the  dead 
old  man,  whom,  an  hour  ago,  he  had  look¬ 
ed  on  as  his  only  guardian  on  earth,  be¬ 
sides  God,  and  whose  gray  hair  she  had, 
even  as  an  orphan,  twined  round  his  very 
heart.  ‘I  do  not  ask  thee,  Jamie,  to  for¬ 
get  thy  grandfather — no,  we  two  will  of¬ 
ten  speak  of  him,  sitting  together  by  the 
ingl- ,  or  on  the  hill-side— but  I  beseech 
thee  not  to  let  all  thy  love  be  buried  with 
i»im  in  the  grave — but  to  keep  all  that 
thou  canst  for  thy  wretched  father.’—- 
Sighs,  sobs,  tears,  kisses  and  embraces 
were  all  the  loving  child’s  reply.  A  deep 
and  divine  joy  had  been  restored  to  him, 
over  whose  loss  often  had  his  pining  child-.- 
hood  wept.  The  beauty  of  his  lather’s 
face  revived.  It  smiled  graciously  upon 
him,  as  it  did  of  old,  when  he  was  wont 
to  totter  after  him  to  the  sheepfold,  and 
to  pull  primroses  beneath  his  loving  eye, 
from  the  massy  banks  of  the  little  spark¬ 
ling  burn!  Scarcely  could  the  child  be¬ 
lieve  in  such  a  blessed  change.  But  the 
kisses  fell  fast  on  his  brow,  and  when  he 
Thought  tliatthe  accompanying  tears  were 
shed  by  his  own  father,  for  the  unkind¬ 
ness  sometimes  shown  to  his  child,  he 
could  not  contain  those  silent  self-up- 
braidings,  but  with  thicker  sobs,  blessed 
him  by  that  awful  name,  and  promised 
to  love  him  beyond  even  him  who  was 
now  lying  dead  before  their  eyes.  ‘  I  will 
walk  along  with  the  funeral,  and  see  my 
grandfather  buried,  in  our  own  burial 
place,  near  where  the  Tent  stands  at  the 
Sacrament — Yes,  I  will  walk,  my  father 
by  your  sifle,  and  hold  one  of  the  strings 
of  the  coffin — and  if  you  will  only  pro¬ 
mise  to  love  me  for  ever  as  you  now  do, 
and  used  always  to  do  long  ago,  I  will 
strive  to  think  of  my  grandfather  with 
out  weeping,  ay,  without  shedding  one 
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single  tear’— and  here  the  child,  unaware 
of  the  full  tenderness  of  his  own  guile¬ 
less  heart,  burst  out  into  an  incontrolla- 
ble  flood  of  grief.  The  mother,  happy 
in  her  sore  affliction,  to  see  her  darling 
boy  again  taken  so  lovingly  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  heart,  looked  towards  them  with 
a  faint  smile,  and  then  with  a  beaming 
countenance  towards  the  expired  saint; 
for  she  felt  that  his  dying  words  had  re¬ 
stored  the  sanctities  of  nature  to  her 
eavtiily  dwelling.  With  gentle  hand  she 
beckoned  to  the  pastor  and  myself  to 
follow  her — and  conducted  us  away  from 
the  death-bed,  into  a  little  parlour,  in 
which  burned  a  cheerful  fire,  and  a  small 
table  was  spread  with  a  cloth  whiter  than 
snow.  ‘You  will  stay  in  our  cottage  all 
night — and  we  shall  all  meet  together 
again  before  the  hour  of  rest;’ — and  so 
saying  she  calmly  withdrew. 

There  was  no  disorder,  or  disarray  in 
the  room  in  which  we  now  sat.  Though 
sickness  had  been  in  the  house,  no  do¬ 
mestic  duties  had  been  neglected.  In 
this  room  the  Patriarch  had,’  every  even¬ 
ing  for  40  years,  said  family  prayers — 
and  the  dust  had  not  been  allowed  to 
ather  there,  though  sirkness  had  kept 
im  from  the  quiet  nook  in  which  he  had 
80  long  delighted.  The  servant,  with 
sorrowiul  but  composed  features,  brought 
to  us  our  simple  meal,  which  the  pastor 
blessed,  not  without  a  pathetic  allusion 
to  him  who  had  been  removed — and  an¬ 
other  more  touching  still,  to  them  who 
had  survived  him.  That  simple  but  most 
fervent  aspiration  seemed  to  breathe  an 
air  of  comfort  through  the  house  that  was 
desolate — but  a  deep  melancholy  yet 
reigned  over  the  bush;  and  the  inside  of 
the  cottage,  now  that  its  ancient  honour 
Was  gone,  felt  forlorn  as  its  outside  would 
have  done,  had  the  sycamore,  that  gave 
it  shade  and  shelter,  been  felled  to  the 
earth. 

We  had  sat  ourselves  for  about  two 
hours,  when  the  matron  again  appeared; 
not  as  when  we  had  first  seen  her,  wea¬ 
ried,  worn  out,  and  careless  of  herself, 
but  calm  in  her  demeanor,  and  with  her 
raiment  changed,  serene  and  beautiful  in 
the  composure  of  her  faith.  With  a  soft 
voice  she  asked  us  to  come  with  her  again 
to  the  room  where  her  father  lay— and 
thither  we  followed  her  in  silence. 

The  body  of  the  old  man  had  been  laid 
out  by  the  same  loving  hands  that  had  so 


tenderly  ministered  to  all  his  wants  and 
wishes,  when  alive.  The  shroud  in  which 
he  was  now  wrapped  had  been  in  the  cot¬ 
tage  for  many  a  long  year,  and  white  as 
it  was,  even  as  the  undriven  snow,  scarce¬ 
ly  was  it  whiter  than  the  cheeks  and  the 
locks  now  bound  in  its  peaceful  folds. 

To  the  eyes  of  my  childhood  the  Elder’s 
face  had  sometimes  seemed,  even  in  its 
benignity,  too  austere  for  my  careless 
thoughts,  impressed  as  it  ever  was  with 
an  habitual  holiness.  But  all  such  aus¬ 
terity,  if  indeed  it  had  been  ever  there, 
death  had  now  removed  from  the  silent 
countenance.  His  last  moments  had  been 
blessed  by  his  son’s  contrition — his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  love— his  grandchild’s  pity — his  pas¬ 
tor’s  prayers.  And  the  profound  peace 
which  his  parting  spirit  had  enjoyed,  left  I 
an  expression  on  his  placid  features,  con¬ 
solatory  and  sublime.  ' 

The  Penitent  Son  was  sitting  at  the 
bed-side.  We  all  took  our  places  near 
him,  and  for  a  while  remained  silent,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  that  countenance  from  which 
beamed  the  best  memories  of  earth  and 
loftiest  hopes  of  Heaven. 

“  Hear,”  said  the  humbled  man,  “how 
the  thaw  is  bringing  down  the  loosened 
torrents  from  the  hills!  even  so  is  my  soul 
flowing  within  me!”  “  Ay,  and  it  will 
flow  till  its  waters  are  once  more  pure 
and  bright  as  a  summer  stream,”  said  the 
pastor  with  a  benign  voice.  “  But  art 
thou  sure  that  my  father’s  forgiveness 
was  perfect?” — “  Yes,  William,  it  was 
perfect.  Not  on  his  death-bed  only,  when 
love  relents  tow^ards  all  objects  glimmer¬ 
ing  away  from  our  mortal  eyes,  did  the 
old  man  take  thee  into  his  heart;  but 
William,  not  a  day,  no,  not  an  hour  has 
passed  over  these  silver  hairs,  in  which 
thy  father  did  not  forgive  thee,  love  thee, 
pray  for  thee  unto  God  and  thy  Saviour. 

It  was  but  last  Sabbath  that  we  stood  to¬ 
gether  by  thy  mother’s  grave  in  the  kirk- 
yard,  after  the  divine  worship,  when  all 
the  congregation  had  dispersed.  He  held 
his  eyes  on  that  tomb  stone,  and  said, 

‘0!  Heavenly  Father,  when,  through  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer,  we  will  all  meet 
again  a  family  in  Heaven,  remember 
I  thou,  O  Lord,  my  poor  lost  William;  let 
these  drops  plead  for  him,  wrung  out 
from  his  old  father’s  broken  heart!’ — The 
big  tears,  William,  plashed  like  the  drops 
of  a  thunder  shower  on  the  tomb-stone— 
and,  at  the  time,  thy  father’s  face  was 
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whither  than  ashes-4)ut  a  divine  assu¬ 
rance  came  upon  his  tribulation — and  as 
we  walked  together  from  the  burial  place, 
there  was  a  happy  smile  about  his  faded 
eye,  and  he  whispered  unto  me,  ‘my  boy 
has  been  led  astray,  but  God  will  not 
forget  that  he  was  once  the  prop  and  pil¬ 
lar  of  his  father’s  house.  One  hour’s  sin¬ 
cere  repentance  will  yet  wipe  away  all 
his  transgressions.’  When  we  parted, 
he  was,  I  Know  it,  perfectly  happy— and 
happy,  no  doubt,  he  continued  until  he 
died.  William!  many  a  pang  hast  thou 
sent  to  thy  father’s  heart;  but  believe 
thou  this,  that  thou  madest  amends  for 
them  all  at  the  hour  of  his  dissolution. 
Look,  the  smile  of  joy  at  thy  deliverance, 
is  yet  upon  his  face.” 

The  son  took  his  hands  from  before  his 
eyes — ^gazed  on  the  celestial  expression 
of  his  father’s  countenance — and  his  soul 
was  satisfied. 

“Alas!”  he  said  in  a  humble  voice, 
“  what  is  reason,  such  poor  imperfect  mi¬ 
serable  reason  as  mine,  to  deal  with  the 
dreadful  mysteries  of  God!  Never,  since 
I  forsook  my  Bible,  has  the  very  earth 
ceased  to  shake  and  tremble  beneath  my 
feet. — Never,  since  I  spurned  its  aid, 
have  I  understood  one  single  thought  of 
my  own  bewildered  heart!  Hope,  truth, 
faith,  peace  and  virtue,  all  at  once  de¬ 
serted  me  together.  I  began  to  think  of 
myseflf  as  of  the  beasts  that  perish;  my 
better  feelings  were  a  reproach  or  a  rid¬ 
dle  to  me,  and  I  believed  that  my  soul 
was  of  the  dust.  Yes!  Alice,  I  believed 
that  thou  too  weii:  to  perish  utterly,  thou 
and  all  thy  sweet  babies,  like  flowers  that 
the  cattle-hoofs  tread  into  the  mire,  and 
that  neither  thou  nor  they  were  ever,  in 
your  beauty  and  your  innocence,  to  see 
the  face  of  the  Being  who  created  you!” 

Wild  words  seemed  these  to  that  high- 
souled  woman,  who  for  years  had  borne 
with  undiminished,  nay,  augmented  af¬ 
fection,  the  heaviest  of  all  afflictions,  that 
of  a  husband’s  alienated  heart,  and  had 
taught  her  children  the  precepts  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  that  religion  which  ne  in  his  de¬ 
lusion  had  abandoned.  A  sense  of  the 
fearful  danger  he  had  now  escaped,  and 
of  the  fearful  wickedness,  brought  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  all  the  unextin- 
guishable  love  that  had  lain  there  through 
years  of  sorrow — and  she  went  up  to  him 
and  wept  upon  his  bosom.  “Oh!  say  it 
not,  that  one  so  kind  as  thou,  could  ever 


believe  that  I  and  my  little  ones  would 
never  see  their  Maker— they  who  were 
baptized  in  thine  own  arms,  William,  by 
that  pious  man,  in- the  name  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost!” 
“  Yes!  my  Alice!  I  feared  so  once— but 
the  dismal  dream  is  gone.  I  felt  as  if 
the  ground  on  which  this  our  own  swe»'t 
cottage  stands,  had  been  undermined  by 
some  fiend  of  darkness — and  as  it  were 
to  sink  down  out  of  sight  with  all  its 
thatched  roof  so  beautiful — its  cooing 
pigeons— its  murmuring  bee-hives— ana 
its  blooming  garden.  I  thought  of  the 
enerations  of  my  forefathers  that  had 
ied  in  the  Hazle-Glen— and  they  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  like  so  many  shadows  Vainly 
following  each  other  along  the  hills.  My 
heart  was  disquieted  within  me;  for  the 
faith  of  my  childhood  was  intertwined 
with  all  my  affections — with  ail  my  love 
for  the  dead  and  the  living— for  thee, 
Alice,  and  our  children,  who  do  all  re 
semble  thee  both  in  beauty  and  inno¬ 
cence,  whether  at  thy  bosom,  or  totter¬ 
ing  along  the  green  sward,  and  playing 
with  the  daisies  in  the  sun.  Such  thoughts 
were  indeed  woven  through  my  heart, 
and  they  could  not  be  torn  thence  but 
by  a  heavy  hand.  Alice!  the  sight  of 
thee  and  them  drove  me  mad;  for  what 
sight  so  insupportable  to  one  who  has  no 
hope  in  futurity,  as  the  smiles  and  tears 
of  them  he  loves  in  his  distraction!” 

He  who  spoke  was  no  common  man- 
no  common  man  had  been  his  father.  And 
he  gave  vent  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
in  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence, 
which,  though  above  the  level  of  ordina 
ry  speech,  may  not  unfrequently  be  heard 
in  the  cottage  of  the  Scotish  peasant, 
when  the  discourse  is  of  death  and  of 
judgment.  All  the  while  that  he  was 
speaking,  the  wife  kept  her  streaming 
eyes  close  to  his  face — the  gray -haired 
pastor  beheld  with  him  solemn  looks— 
the  mortal  remains  of  his  father  lay  be¬ 
fore  him — and,  as  he  paused,  there  arose 
the  sound  of  the  snow  swollen  flood. 

“I  call  the  Almighty  to  witness,”  said 
the  agitated  man,  rising  from  his  seat, 
and  pacing  along  the  floor,  “  that  these 
hands  are  yet  unstained  by  crime.  But 
oh!  how  much  longer  might  they  have  so 
continued!  Why  need  the  unbeliever 
care  for  human  life?— What  signifies  the 
filling  of  a  few  drops  of  worthless  blood? 
Be  the  grave  once  tnought  to  be  the  final 
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doom  of  all— and  what  then  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  crime?  Desperate  and 
murderous  thoughts  assailed  me  by  my¬ 
self  in  solitude.  I  had  reasoned  myself, 
as  1  thought,  out  of  my  belief  in  revela¬ 
tion — and  all  those  reelings  by  which 
alone  faith  is  possible,  at  the  same  time 
died  away  in  my  heart— leaving  it  a  prey 
to  the  wietcliedness  and  cruelty  of  infi¬ 
delity.  Sliapes  came  and  tempted  me  in 
the  moors — with  eyes  and  voices  like, 
but  unlike  the  eyes  and  voices  of  men. 
One  had  a  dagger  in  his  hand — and  though 
it  said  nothing,  its  dreadful  face  incit?*d 
me  to  do  some  murder.  I  saw  it  in  the 
sun -light — ^for  it  was  the  very  middle  of 
the  day — and  1  was  sitting  by  myself  on 
the  wall  of  the  old  sheep-fold,  looking 
down  in  an  agony,  on  the  Hazle-Glen, 
where  I  was  born,  and  where  I  had  once 
been  so  happy.  It  gave  me  the  dagger — 
and  laughed  as  it  disappeared.  I  saw — 
and  felt  the  dagger  distinctly  for  some 
minutes  in  my  hand — but  it  seemed  to 
fall  down  among  the  heather — and’ large 
blots  of  blood  were  on  my  fingers.  An 
icy  shivering  came  over  me,  though  it 
was  a  sunny  day,  and  without  a  cloud — 
and  I  strove  to  think  that  a  brain  fever 
had  been  upon  me.— I  lay  for  two  days 
and  nights  on  the  hill— and  more  than 
once  I  saw  my  children  playing  on  the 
green  beside  the  water-fall,  and  rose  to 
go  down  to  put  them  to  death — ^but  a  fi¬ 
gure  in  white— it  might  be  thou,  Alice, 
or  an  angel,  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the 
stream,  and  quietly  to  drive  the  children 
towards  the  .cottage,  as  thou  wouldst  a 
few  tottering  lambs.” 

During  all  this  terrible  confusion,  the 
speaker  moved  up  and  down  the  room — 
as  we  are  told  of  the  footsteps  of  men  in 
the  condemned  cell,  heard  pacing  to  and 
fro,  during  the  night  preceding  the  exe- 1 
cution.  “  Lay  not  such  dreadful  thoughts 
to  the  charge  of  thy  soul,”  said  his  wife 
BOW  greatly  alarmed — “  Hunger  and 
tliirst,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
dews  of  the  night,  had  indeed  driven  thee 
into  a  rueful  fever — and  God  knows  that 
the  best  of  men  are  often  like  demons  in 
a  disease!”  The  pastor,  who  had  not 
dared  to  interrupt  him  during  the  height 
•f  his  passion,  now  besought  him  to  dis¬ 
miss  from  his  mind,  all  such  grievous  re- 
tollections — and  was  just  about  to  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  prayer,  when  an  interrup¬ 
tion  took  [dace  most  pitiable  and  affecting. 


The  door  at  which  no  footsteps  could 
be  heard,  slowly  and  softly  opened,  and 
in  glided  a  little  ghost,  with  ashy  face, 
ana  open  eyes,  folded  in  a  sheet,  and 
sobbing  as  it  came  along.  It  was  no  other 
than  that  loving  child  walking  in  its 
sleep;  and  dreaming  of  its  grandfather. 
Not  one  of  us  had  power  to  move.  On 
feet  that  seemed,  in  the  cautiousness  of 
aftection,  scarcely  to  touch  the  floor,  he 
went  up  to  the  bed-side,  and  kneeling 
down,  held  up  his  little  hands,  palm  to 
palm,  and  said  a  little  prayer  of  his  own, 
for  the  life  of  him  who  was  lying  dead 
within  the  touch  of  his  balmy  breath.  He 
then  climbed  up  into  the  bed,  and  laid 
himself  down,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do 
by  the  old  man’s  side. 

‘‘Never,”  said  the  pastor,  “saw  I  love 

like  this” — and  he  joined  his  sobs  to  those 

who  were  fast  rising  from  us  all,  at  this 

insupportable  sight. — ^“Oh!  if  my  blessed 

child  should  awake,”  said  his  mother, 

“and  find  himself  beside  a  corpse  so  cold 

he  will  lose  his  senses — I  must  indeed 

separate  him  from  his  dead  grandfather.” 

Gently  did  she  disengage  his  little  hands 

from  the  shrouded  breast  and  bore  him 

into  the  midst  of  us  in  her  arms.  His 

face  became  less  deadly  white — his  eyes 

%/  ^ 

less  glazedly  fixed — and,  drawing  a  long, 
deep,  complaining  sigh,  he  at  last  slowly 
awoke,  and  looked  bewilderedly,  first  on 
his  mother’s  face,  and  then  on  the  other 
figures  sitting  in  silence  by  the  uncertain 
lamp  light.  “  Come,  my  sweet  Jamie, 
to  thine  own  bed,”  said  his  weeping  mo¬ 
ther.  The  husband  followed  in  his  love 
— and  at  midnight  the  pastor  and  myself 
retired  to  rest — at  which  hour,  every 
room  in  the  cottage  seemed  as  still  as 
that  wherein  lay  all  that  remained  on 
earth,  of  the  Patriarch,  and  the  Elder. 

*  Jf.  ijf  ^ 

It  was  on  a  May-day,  that,  along  with 
my  venerable  friend,  I  again  visited  the 
cottage  of  the  Hazle-Glen.  A  week  ol 
gentle  and  sunny  rain  had  just  passed 
over  the  scenery:  and  brought  all  its 
loveliness  into  life.  I  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  that  so  short  a  time  ago  the  white¬ 
ness  of  winter  had  shrouded  the  verdant 
solitude.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  patch 
of  snow  lay  still  unmelted,  where  so  late¬ 
ly  the  deep  wreaths  had  been  drafted  by 
tne  storm.  The  hum  of  insects  was  now 
unheard,  and  through  the  glitter  of  the 
stream,  the  trout  was  seen  leaping  at  its 
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gaudy  prejj  as  they  went  sailing  down 
the  pools,  with  their  expanded  wings. 
The  whole  Glen  was  filled  with  a  ming¬ 
led  spirit  of  pleasure  and  of  pensiveness. 

As  we  approached  the  old  sycamore, 
we  heard  benind  us  the  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps,  and  that  beautiful  boy,  whom  we 
had  so  loved  in  his  affliction,  came  up  to 
us,  with  a  smiling  face,  and  with  his 
satchel  over  his  shoulder.  He  \vas  re¬ 
turning  from  School,  for  the  afternoon 
was  a  half-holidav,  and  his  face  was  the 
picture  of  joy  and  innocence.  A  sudden 
recollection  assailed  his  heart,  as  sodtt  as 
he  heard  our  voices,  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  changed  his  smiles  in¬ 
to  tears. — But  we  rejoiced  to  see  how 
benignly  nature  had  assuaged  his  grief, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  memory, 
which  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of,  even 
among  the  pauses  of  his  pastimes.  He 
led  the  way  happily  and  proudly,  and 
we  entered  once  more  the  cottage  of  the 
Hazle-Glen. 

The  simple  meal  was  on  the  table,  and 
the  husband  was  in  the  act  of  asking  a 
blessing,  with  a  fervent  voice.  When 
he  ceased,  he  and  his  wife  rose  to  bid  us 
welcome,  and  there  was,  in  their  cairn 
and  quiet  manner,  an  assurance  that  they 
were  happy.  The  children  flew  with 
laughter,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  stran¬ 
gers,  and  we  soon  sat  down  together  at 
the  cheerful  board.  In  the  calm  of  the 
evening,  husband  and  wife  walked  with 
us  down  the  Glen,  as  we  returned  to  the 
Manse — nor  did  we  fear  to  speak  of  that 
solemn  night,  during  which  so' happy  a 
change  had  been  wrought  in  a  sinner’s 
heart.  We  parted  in  the  twilight,  and 
on  looking  back  at  the  Hazle-Glen,  we 
saw  a  large  beautiful  star,  shining  right 
over  the  cottage.  Eremus. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

*3  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Meeting  of 

the  American  Bible  Society  in  ATew 

York,  in  May,  1819. 

Mr.  President, — Being  requested  to 
speak  a  few  words  on  the  present  occasion, 

I  rise  to  do  it  with  great  diffidence,  and 
some  degree  of  trepidation:  for  he  surely 
must  be  callous  to  every  greatand  sublime 
emotion,  whom  the  sight  that  now  meets 
my  eye  would  not  inspire  with  feelings 
of  this  nature. — Sir,  I  cannot  look  aro!ind 
me  in  this  place,  and  behold  so  Humer-1 
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ous  a  company  voluntarily  assembled  to 
promote  the  knowledge  oi  the  Most  High 
God,  and  not  glory  in  the  triumph  of  re¬ 
ligion  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  how  unable  so¬ 
ever  I  know  myself  to  add  any  warmth 
to  similar  feelings,  which,  I  am  persuad¬ 
ed,  are  glowing  m  the  breasts  ot  this  as-* 
sembly.  For  incontestible  evidence  is 
1  his  day  afforded,  that  a  respect  for  hea¬ 
venly  things  lies  at  the  bottom  of  many 
hearts,  and  is  the  ruling  principle  therej 
that  although  the  world  and  its  cares 
may  agitate  and  perplex  us,  though  pas¬ 
sion  may  Occasionally  bow  us  down  to  a 
variety  of  idols,  still  a  proud  day,  like 
the  present,  will  loudly  proclaim,  that 
heavenly  wisdom  alone  is  estimable,  and 
God  alone  is  great.  I  call  this,  sir,  a 
proud  day,  because  it  is  a  day  which  ‘rthe 
Lord  himSelf  haS  made,”  and  because  it 
authorises  his  servants  to  “  rejoice  and 
glory  in  his  name.”  It  enables  them  t# 
rejoice  in  the  past,  and  to  look  forward 
with.humble  confidence  to  future  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  Redeemer.  It  Kindles  in 
the  soul  that  sublime  and  holy  exulta¬ 
tion,  which  can  accompany  no  victory 
but  that  of  the  cross;  a  victory  obtained 
by  no  blood  but  that  of  Immanuel.  Far 
be  from  me  the  presumptuous  idea,  that 
I  can  add  any  sparks  to  the  zeal  that 
animates  every  member  of  our  sociery; 
but  this  I  declare,  sir,  that  if  any  period 
of  my  life  ever  caused  me  to  re^et  the 
absence  of  superior  powers,  it  ever  I 
panted  to  possess  that  victorious  lan- 

Se  which  penetrates  and  inflames  the 
^  it  was  the  mouient  when  I  con¬ 


sented  to  stand  before  you  in  this  place. 
Then  it  was  that  the  loftiest  strains  of 
the  most  impassioned  eloquence,  which 
have  echoed  through  the  eastern  and 
western  world,  when  describing  the  la¬ 
bours  and  celebrating  the  successes  of 
Bible  Societies,  rushed  forcibly  on  my 
mind,  and  would  have  chilled  it  with 
despondency  but  for  the  cheering  con¬ 
viction  that  my  deficiencies  would  be 
amply  supplied  by  many  of  our  br^^thren. 
While,  therefore,  I  resign  to  them  tha 
more  splendid  and  animating  task  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  fabric  of  Christianity  upon 
the  pillars  w^hich  the  Scriptures  have 
raised;  while  I  listen  with  rapturous  de¬ 
light  to  the  heart-cheering  details  of  the 
super-human  effects  produced  by  theit 
general  circulation,  from  the  monarch  on. 
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his  throne  to  the  peasant  in  his  cottage, 
in  the  dwellings  of  opulence  and  ease, 
and  in  the  once  neglected  abodes  of  imo- 
rance,  wretchedness,  and  sorrow;  vmile 
I  accompany  them  in  their  attendance 
on  the  word  of  life,  running  swiftly 
through  every  region  of  the  earth,  en¬ 
lightening  with  its  rays  the  besotted  ido¬ 
later,  .the  sensual  Muselman,  and  even 
the  stubborn  wanderers  of  the  lost  sheep 
of  Israel,  be  mine  the  humble  province 
to  notice,  very  briefly,  some  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  have  induced  many  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians  to  withhold  their  coun¬ 
tenance  and  patronage  from  the  general 
distribution  of  the  Bible,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  which  have  attended  this 
measure,  when  considering  the  excep¬ 
tions  which  have  been  alleged  against 
the  general  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  mind  immediately  perceives  one  of 
those  numerous  anomalies  which  mark 
the  frequent  distortion  of  its  faculties. 
It  acknowledges,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
written  word  of  God  to  be  the  unerring 
standard  of  a  Christian’s  faith,  and  the 
only  rule  of  his  moral  conduct,  and  yet 
contends  for  the  propriety  of  its  limited 
distribution.  It  admits  that  God  has  de¬ 
clared  to  mankind  the  dictates  of  his  will 
and  the  mysteries  of  his  government,  and 
yet  is  blind  to  the  inconsistency  of  with¬ 
holding  these  communications  from  the 
generality  of  men,  or  of  trusting  them  ex¬ 
clusively  to  others,  not  more  competent 
than  themselves  to  perceive  their  obvious 
meaning  on  all  necessary  points.  I  should 
be  unwilling,  Mr.  President,  to  impeach 
the  motives  of  any  professors  of  Christia¬ 
nity,  for  limiting  tlie  distribution  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  but  while  Christian  cha¬ 
rity  checks  us  in  this  particular,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  apology  for  their  in¬ 
consistency;  for  in  fact,  on  what  grounds 
can  their  objections  be  founded.  Is  it  on 
the  insujficiency^  oron  the  obscurity  of  the 
Scriptures?  Shall  the  word  of  the  Eternal 
be  pronounced  inadequate  to  its  object? 
Shall  light  fixim  Heaven  be  mingled  with 
darkness?  Shall  the  oracle  of  tlie  living 
God,  like  tliose  of  the  Heathens,  speak 
^n  ambiguous  language,  that  countenan¬ 
ces  plausible  contradictions?  No,  sir,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  abhorrent  to  God’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  his  creatures,  tlian  to  spread  the 
liusts  of  uncertainty  over  their  road  to  hap¬ 
piness.  When,  indeed,  he  is  pleased  to 
wfyi  himself  up  in  a  cloud,  neither  man, 


in  his  original  integrity,  nor  even  angels, 
can  penetrate  the  nature  of  his  inten¬ 
tions.  He  is  “  a  God,  that  often  hideth 
himself”  in  mysterious  obscurity;  but 
never  when  pointing  out  the  paths  of  life 
to  his  children.  To  them  he  has  reveal¬ 
ed  himself  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
mimic  oracles  of  heathenism  served  only 
to  confirm  his  divine  communications* 
These,  indeed,  took  place  at  **  sundry 
times,  and  in  divers  manners,”  till  at 
length  it  seemed  good  to  his  infinite  wis¬ 
dom,  that  the  doctrines  of  life  and  im- 
mortalitv  should  be  committed  to  wri¬ 
ting,  and  thus  a  permanent  and  unerring 
beacon  be  erected  to  point  out  the  way 
to  final  happiness  and  glory.  His  sove¬ 
reign  will,  without  the  sacred  volume, 
could  have  preserved  these  doctrines 
pure  and  entire;  but  he  chose  to  employ 
such  means,  as  appear  to  be  naturally 
suited  and  adapted  to  his  purposes,  ana, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  infallibly  se¬ 
cured  the  end  of  his  dispensations  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  usual  economy  of  our 
minds.  With  this  view  of  the  volume  of 
revelation,  and  of  the  sublime  and  mer¬ 
ciful  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to 
answer,  it  is  not  surprising  that  attempts 
should  ever  have  been  made  to  check  its 
circulation,  or  that  the  whole  Christian 
world  should  not  have  strained  every 
nerve  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  all  hu¬ 
man  beings;  but  alas!  the  sufficiency  and 
obscurity  of  the  Scriptures  are  still  in¬ 
sisted  upon  as  reasons  for  withholding 
them  from  general  distribution.  As  these 
reasons,  however,  can  have  no  weight  with 
the  present  assembly,  who  are  doubtless 
fully  acquainted  with  their  futility,  and 
the  repeated  refutations  of  every  attempt 
to  invalidate  the  perspicuity  and  pleni¬ 
tude  of  Scriptural  authority  on  every 
point  connected  with  man’s  salvation, 
and  as  their  discussion  would  open  a  wide 
door  to  controversy,  on  which  neither 
time  nor  inclination  permits  me  now  to 
enter,  I  will  beg  leave  to  omit  Ihem  al¬ 
together,  and  merely  to  indulge  in  a  few 
reflections  arising  out  of  the  very  nature 
of  revelation  itself.  Sir,  I  humbly  con¬ 
ceive  that  a  wTitten  revelation,  which 
cannot  be  read  without  danger,  which  in 
its  most  obvious  and  essential  doctrines 
and  precepts  stands  in  need  of  illustra¬ 
tion  and  correction,  is  tantamount  to  no 
revelation  at  all.  If  men  can,  at  all  times, 
refer  to  a  standing  and  tfrrilten  rule,  it 
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6  possible,  nay  it  is  probable,  that  when 
they  apply  to  it  with  sincerity  and  ear¬ 
nestness,  they  will  form  to  themselves  a 
more  rational  course  of  action,  and  guard 
themselves  more  effectually  against  im- 

Eosture,  enthusiasm,  and  infidelity,  than 
y  implicit  reliance  upon  any  comments 
whatever  of  any  unwritten  rule  of  faith. 
With  regard  to  the  volume  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  common  argument  on  this  tiead 
appears  to  be  unanswerable;  namely,  that 
God  either  could  not  clearly  reveal  him¬ 
self  to  mankind  on  points  essentially  con¬ 
nected  with  their  salvation,  or  that  he 
would  not  do  so;  and  thus  either  his  wis¬ 
dom  or  his  goodness  is  impeached:  he  is 
represented  as  a  weak,  or  as  a  capricious 
Being,  who  intended  not  to  inform,  but 
to  bewilder  his  creatures,  and  lead  them 
into  a  labyrinth  of  uncertainty  and  con¬ 
fusion.  In  a  word,  a  revelation  like  that 
of  Christiani^,  being  designed  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  world,  must  he 
chiefly  calculated  for  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  suited  to  their  capacities.  Per¬ 
sons  of  deep  and  penetrating  minds  have 
always  constituted  a  small  class  among 
mortals;  to  instruct  the  rest,  the  plainest 
and  most  simple  rules  and  maxims  are 
required.  When,  therefore,  it  is  asserted 
^  that  the  Scriptures,  on  necessary  points, 
are  obscure  and  unintelligible,  involved 
in  mystery  and  darkness,  is  not  this  to 
pronounce  them  useless  as  an  universal 
rule?  Is  it  not  to  say,  that  they  defeat  the 
end  for  which  they  were  written,  name¬ 
ly,  the  general  instruction  of  mankind? 
So  that  we  may  fairly  conclude,  tliat  to 
withhold  the  Scriptures  from  the  illite¬ 
rate  and  uninformed  classes  of  society, 
is  to  withhold  them  from  those  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  more  directly  and  im¬ 
mediately  intended.  If  additional  proofs 
were  required  to  establish  the  necessity 
of  disseminating  the  Scriptures,  “  all  of 
which,’’  we  are  told,  ‘‘  are  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man 
of  God  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works;”  these  proofs  may 
readily  be  found  in  the  fatal  policy  which 
discountenanced  or  prohibited  their  .ge¬ 
neral  circulation:  they  may  be  found  in 
the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which, 
before  the  art  oi  printing  was  discovered, 
attended  even  the  best  efforts  to  distri¬ 
bute  them  among  the  people;  but  these 
efforts  relaxed  as  gross  ignorance,  and  a 


blind  deference  to  living  authority  pre^ 
vailed,  until  at  last,  in  ipqst  parts  of 
Christendom,  especially  among  the  laity, 
the  whole  Bible  was  nearly  as  great  a 
rarity  as  the  Koran.  A  cotemporary  wri¬ 
ter  (Pellicanus)  informs  us,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
Greek  Testament  could  not  be  procured 
at  any  price  in  all  Germany.”  In  the 
seminaries  of  learning,  the  unmeaning 
subtleties  of  scholastic  divinity  so  far  en¬ 
grossed  the  attention  of  its  professors,  as 
to  allow  little  or  no  leisure  for  cultiva¬ 
ting  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  “  At  no  time,”  says  the  illustri¬ 
ous  friar  Bacon,  “  was  there  ever  such, 
ignorance  united  with  so  much  arro¬ 
gance.”  Amidst  their  warmest  contro¬ 
versies,  the  combatants  seldom  appealed 
to  the  Bible,  and  when  they  did  so,  the 
commentaries  which  have  reached  us 
show  how  much  they  were  inclined  to 
mistake,  or  misrepresent  both  its  spirit 
and  its  meaning.  Sir,  it  would  be  pain-^ 
fill  to  myself,  as  I  once  observed  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  and  probably  ^ 
irksome  to  this  assembly,  aiming  rather 
**  to  strengthen  the  things  which  remain 
and  are  ready  to  die,”  than  to  indulge  in 
the  bitter  remembrance  of  the  disastrous 
ages  that  are  past,  to  dwell  on  their  ig¬ 
norance,  their  follies  and  their  crimes. 
Their  history  may  be  found  in  the  affect¬ 
ing  and  pious  lamentations  of  contempo¬ 
rary  worthies,  in  the  writings  of  a  Ber¬ 
nard  and  other  holy  men,  wlio  occasion¬ 
ally  illumined  the  dismal  gloom,  and  de¬ 
plored,  with  aching  Ivearts  and  streaming 
eyes,  the  ravages  of  the  mental  and  spi¬ 
ritual  famine  around  them;  while,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  a  dearth  of  the  bread  of 
life,  the  chief  source  of  these  disorders, 
seldom  or  never  occurred  to  their  minds* 
Conscious  that  they  experienced  in  them¬ 
selves  “  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation, 
they  appear  not  to  have  reflected  that,  by 
the  Bible,  the  spirit  of  God  had  guided 
the  Christian  Church  into  all  the  truths 
of  religion;  that,  by  this  book,  he  had  con¬ 
vinced  the  world  of  sin,  and  justified  the 
Son  of  Man  from  the  malicious  slanders 
of  his  enemies;  that,  by  this  book,  he  con¬ 
soles  us  for  the  absence  of  our  Lord,  and 
instructs  us  in  things  to  come;  that  by 
this  .he  reigns;  and  that  where  this  is 
found,  his  kingdom  reaches  also;  that. by 
this  weapon  proceeding  from  the  mourn 

of  God,  shall  the  enemies  of  Christ  bo 
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at  length  extirpated  from  the  world;  and  all  minor  considerations,  by  merging  no* 
that  by  this,  we  may  conclude,  as  by  the  minal  distinctions  in  the  glorious  appel- 
rule  of  God’s  approbation,  shall  the  se-  lation  of  Christiaws;  of  Christians  meet- 
erets  of  all  hearts  be  finally  made  known  ing  each  other  in  the  bonds  of  harmony 
in  that  day,  when,  whosoever  is  not  found  and  love  on  that  neutral  ground,  which 
written  in  the  book  of  life,  shall  be  cast  in-  ^he  Bible  only  can  sanction,  and  concen* 
to  the  lake  of  fire.”  Upon  the  whole,  sir,  trating  all  the  scattered  forces  of  their 
I  think  we  may  safely  assert,  that  to  this  several  communities  to  the  beating  down 
inatrention  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  cler-  of  the  kingdom  of  satan,  and  sin,  and 
cy,  to  the  inabilityr  to  procure  them  in  death.  Sir,thelasiproof  of  his  divine  mis- 
tlie  laity,  to  the  discouragement  given  to  sion,  mentioned  by  our  Lord,  seems,  at 
their  general  circulation  and  perusal;  in  this  time,  to  be  emphaticrtlly  substantia- 
a  wora,  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  con-  ted,  namely,  that  “tlie  Gosj)el  is  preach- 
cerning  them,  we  may  lainy  attribute  a  ed  to  the  poor.”  The  chief  aim  of  our 
great  proportion  of  the  disorders  and  er-  society  is  to  introduce  into  their  humble 
rors  whicn  marked  the  gradual  approach  dwellings  “  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
to  the  iron,  leaden,  and  dark  ages  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  glorious  company  of 
church,  as  cardinal  Baronius  very  justly  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,”  as  the  in¬ 
stiles  them,  and  those  which  succeeded  structors  of  their  family  circles,  the  com- 
them  down  to  the  reformation  at  this  aus-  panions  of  their  labours,  and  their  guides 
picious  era,  a  free  course  was  allowed  to  to  heaven.  May  I  be  indulged,  sir,  in 
the  unfettered  word  of  God  through  many  presenting  you  with  a  sketch  of  an  affect- 
nations  of  Christendom;  light  and  life  at-  mg  picture,  drawm  by  the  masterly  hand 
tended  every  stage  of  its  progress;  and  of  an  Evangelical  poet,  Cowper,  wnich,  I 
the  dark  monsters  of  superstition  and  trust,  is  analogous  to  the  feelings  of  this 
bigotry  were  compelled  to  retreat,  with  society. 

sullen  reluctance,  from  many  regions  over  “  Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
which  they  had  reigned  for  ages  with  un-  Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store, 

controlled  dominion.  Piou^nd  zealous  k 

m  n  sters  sounded  the  genuine  word  of  jygt  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
salvation  in  the  ears  of  the  faithful;  but  ^  Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light- 
few  or  none  could  place  it  in  their  hands  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true; 

as  a  family  monitor  and  guide.  Editions  ^  brilliant  Voltaire  never  knew; 

indee^  of  the  Bible  were  multiplied  Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies, 

tnroughout  Lhnstendom,  and  found  their  o  happy  peasant!  0  unhappy  bard! 
way  into  public  libraries,  and  those  of  His  the  mere  tinsel,  her’s  the  rich  reward.” 

Opulent  individuals;  but,  like  the  five  bar-  Sir,  1  have  offered  these  few  remarks 
ley  loaves,  what  were  they  among  mil-  under  the  impression  that  a  recollection 
lions  of  famishing  multitudes?  Nothing  of  the  past  evils,  which  sprang  from  the 
could  supply  their  wants,  but  another  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  may  prove 
miraculous  multiplication  of  the  bread  of  an  additional  stimulus  in  the  bosom  of 
life;  and  this,  blessed  be  God,  w^e  have  every  Christian  to  obviate  their  recur- 
lived  to  witness;  and  in  this,  through  his  rence,  and  to  ensure  success  to  the  most 
mercy,  we  are  permitted  to  partake.  We  benevolent  godlike  associations,  which 
have  lived  to  see  an  holy  combination  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  by  the 
arise,*  which,  like  another  angel  flying  united,  zealous,  and  persevering  exer- 
in  ^e  midst  of  Heaven,’*  not  satisfied  tions  of  all  their  members  in  these  states, 
with  possessing  the  everlasting  Gospel  You,  sir,  have  done  nobly  in  this  glorious 
itself,  was  designed  in  the  inscrutable  cause;  and  the  religious  world,  both  in 
plans  of  Providence,  working  all  things  the  new  and  ancient  continent,  is  con- 
according  to  his  own  will,  “  to  preach  it  stantly  paying  its  grateful  tribute  to  your 
unto  tliem  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  unparalleled  munificence.  As  to  myself, 
to  every  nation  and  kindred,  and  tongue  sir,  the  sentiments  of  sincere  respect,  and 
andp^ple,”  Great,  Mr.  President,  great,  of  very  long  and  uninterruptea  friend- 

is  our  privilege  of  1  ship,  would  urge  me  to  say  more  on  this 
*  lateurs  and  glory  of  this  occasion  than  your  feelings  might  sup- 

ff^iike  undertaking;  and  I  trust,  sir,  we  port;  not  more,  I  am  convinced,  than  this 
wall  duly  appreciable  it,  by  discarding  assembly  would  approve,  ur  your  charac- 
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ter  would  justify.  Sir,  the  American  Bi¬ 
ble  Society  tenders  you,  what  you  value 
infinitely  more  than  any  mortal  panegy¬ 
ric,  they  tender  you  their  most  ardent 
addresses  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  for 
your  temporal  and  everlasting  happiness. 

I  conclude,  sir,  by  moving  that  the 
thanks  of  this  society  be  presented  to  the 
ladies  of  the  several  coni^regations  in  the 
United  States,  who,  by  their  liberal  con¬ 
tributions,  have  entitled  their  pastors  to 
be  members  of  this  society  for  life. 

MISSIONARY  LNTELLIGENCE. 

Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

The  annual  Sermon  was  preached  at 
St.  Bride’s  Church,  Fleet-street,  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  the  1st  of  May,  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Williams  Mathias,  M.  A.  from 
Mai.  1,  11. 

At  twelve  o’clock,  on  Tuesday,  May 
the  2d,  the  chair  was  taken  at  the  annual 
meeting,  at  Free-Masons’  Hall,  by  the 
president.  Lord  Gambier. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  the  noble  pre¬ 
sident  adverted,  with  much  Christian 
feeling,  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
human  race,  scarcely  an  eight  part  of 
which  had  yet  received  the  light  of  the 
Gospel.  He  rejoiced,  however,  that  we 
live  in  glorious  days:  for,  within  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  greater  exertions 
had  been  made,  by  means  of  Bible  and 
Missionary  Institutions,  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  Christ’s  king<lom,  than  had 
perhaps  been  before  made  for  as  many 
centuries. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Lord  Bish¬ 
op  of  Norwich,'  expressive  of  cordial  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  society  and  its  object; 
and  excusing  his  lordship’s  absence  from 
public  meetings.  On  account  of  his  in¬ 
creasing  years. 

The  report  presented  an  outline  only 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  year,  the  de¬ 
tails  being  unavoidably  reserved  for  the 
press. 

It  appeared  from  this  document,  that 
the  receipts  of  the  twentieth  year  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  the  nineteenth  by  2000/., 
and  had  amounted  to  30,000/.,  and  the 
expenditure  to  31,000/.  The  Bristol  As¬ 
sociation  had  contributed  1755/.  7s.  4c/.; 
and  the  Hibernian  Auxiliary  1800/.  Of 
^is  last  institution,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 


Kildare  had  become  a  vice-president,  and 
had  declared  himself  its  cordial  friend. 

From  the  address  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  we  extract  the  following  pas¬ 
sage: — 

My  Lord — In  rising  to  move  that  the 
report  be  received  and  printed,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  I  should  much  impair  the 
interest  which  it  has  excited,  by  any 
lengthened  obser\ation8  of  my  own;  f  on- 
scious  as  I  am,  that  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  audience  around  me  have 
hearts  accustomed  to  rejoice  at  mission¬ 
ary  exertions,  and  which  beat  high  with 
the  hope  of  rescuing  the  captives  of  saitan, 
and  extending  the  triumplis  of  their  Re¬ 
deemer.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself 
to  one  or  two  observations,  which  liave 
struck  me  on  hearing  the  report  that  has 
just  been  read. 

During  a  year  of  unexampled  pressure 
and  distress,  and  in  which  also  a  society 
of  similar  designs  and  views  has  collect¬ 
ed  such  noble  contributions,  our  revenue 
has  increased  in  no  inconsiderable  de¬ 
gree,  and  has  surpassed  that  of  any  for¬ 
mer  year.  Is  not  here  ample  cause  for 
placing  still  more  implicit  dependence 
on  the  same  gracious  Being  who  has  thus 
provided  for  us?— and  for  exerting  our¬ 
selves  still  more  earnestly  in  the  glorious 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged? 

On  hearing  the  report,  and  meditating 
upon  it,  niy  eye  has  glance*  1  from  shore 
to  shore,  through  India,  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Western 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  and 
New  Zealand.  On  the  coasts  of  India 
we  see  the  temple  of  Idolatry  beginning 
I  to  totter  to  its  base;  and  the  rising  of  a 
college,  destined,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
prove  a  main  support  of  missionary  ex¬ 
ertions. 

But  the  eye  of  the  Christian  may  fix 
itself,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  on  the  state 
of  the  negroes  in  Sierra  Leone.  Dis¬ 
couragements  and  difficulties  had  attend¬ 
ed  the  society’s  exertions,  in  this  first 
scene  of  its  labours:  but  now  we  behold 
the  first  fruits  of  these  labours  hastening 
to  maturity;  and  that  new  creation,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Scriptures,  beginning  to 
unfold  itself  in  all  its  beauty.  ^  We  see 
communities  of  negroes,  rescued  from 
slavery  and  sin,  uniting  together  in  har¬ 
mony,  peace,  and  love;  exhibiting  all  the 
virtues  of  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly 
life.  Well  may  we  say^  Happy  is  the 
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people  that  is  in  such  a  case!  Happy  the 
minister  who  has  thus  seen  the  fruits  of 
his  labour!  Happy  the  three  years  which 
have  produced  and  witnessed  such  a 
change!  Would  to  God,  that  in  every 
triennial  visitation  of  my  own  diocese,  1 
could  witness  such  improvement!  Well 
then  may  each  of  us  exclaim,  “If  such 
be  the  uniit  of  missionary  exertions,  I 
will  persevere  in  spite  of  every  opposi¬ 
tion  and  difficulty:  God  will  accomplish 
his  own  work,  in  his  own  way— the  Lord 
will  hasten  it  in  his  time,” 

.  DOiVlKSTlC  INTELLIGENCE. 

GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Theo- 
lo^cal  Seminary  met,  according  to  ad¬ 
journment,  at  New  Haven,  on  Thursday 
the  13th  instant,  when  the  institution 
was  publicly  opened  with  an  inaugural 
discourse  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Turner. 
At  this  meeting,  tlie  trustees  gave  the 
plan  of  the  seminary  a  careful  revisal; 
and  having  found  it  necessary  to  publish 
a  second  edition,  the  revised  plan  is  now 
presented  to  the  public,  with  the  few  al¬ 
terations  and  additions  which  a  more 
matue  deliberation  suggested.  Time  and 
experience  will  decide  whether  any  other 
alterations  will  be  necessary  or  expe¬ 
dient. 

Ten  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  were 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  institution, 
and  entered  it  as  students.  Three  others 
have  since  joined  it,  and  several  more 
have  expressed  their  intention  of  doing 
so  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter 
and  spring. 

.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Turner  devotes  himself 
entirely  to  the  business  of  instruction. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Brownell  has  ten¬ 
dered  his  services  gratuitously^  till  the 
funds  will  justify  the  appointment  of  an¬ 
other  professor.  The  proffer  has  been 
thankfully  accepted  by  the  board,  and 
he  will  remove  his  residence  to  New 
Haven,  in  the  course  of  the  next  month, 
for  the  purpose  of  devoting  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  such  portion  of  his  time  as  may 
not  be  occupied  by  his  Episcopal  duties. 

Very  encouraging  prospects  of  patron¬ 
age  are  afforded  by  information  from  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  Union,  and  considera¬ 
ble  sums  have  been  already  subscribed. 
Four  gentlemen  of  Connecticut  have  ex- 
their  intention  of  bestowing  on 


the  seminary  500  dollars  each.  An  ini 
dividual  of  the  city  of  New  York  has 
presented  to  the  library  165  volumes  of 
theological  books;  and  eight  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  same  city  have  presented 
a  splendid  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
Fathers,  in  56  folio  volumes,  together 
with  a  valuable  edition  of  the  works  of 
Martin  Luther.*  These  valuable  dona¬ 
tions  were  in  addition  to  liberal  subscrip¬ 
tions  by  the  same  gentlemen.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  of  South  Carolina  has  given  300 
dollars,  and  a  gentleman  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  200  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  books; 
and  a  gentleman  of  Connecticut  deposits 
in  the  library,  for  the  use  of  the  stuaents, 
more  than  500  volumes  of  theological 
works. 

A  simultaneous  effort  will  be  made 
throughout  the  Union,  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  winter,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  ^nds  to  establish  the  institu¬ 
tion  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  trus¬ 
tees  feel  confident  that  the  appeal  will 
be  answered  with  liberality,  and  that  an 
institution,  so  conducive  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  religion,  and  so  essential  to  the 

f prosperity  oi  the  Church,  will  receive 
rom  its  friends  all  that  patronage  which 
is  necessary  to  give  it  an  nonourableraiik 
among  the  other  theological  institutions 
in  our  country. 

mmmm 

ORDINATIONS,  CONFIRMATIONS  AND  INSTIr 
TUTION. 

At  an  ordination  recently  held  in  St* 
PauPs  Church,  Alexandria,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Moore,  the  Rev.  John  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  admitted  to  the  Holy  Order  of 
Priests,  and  John  Wingfield  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Jackson  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Dea¬ 
cons. 

On  Thursday,  July  the  13th,  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Hobart  held  an  ordination 
in  Trinity  Church,  in  Lansingburg,  and 
admitted  the  Rev.  George  Upfold,  M.D. 
Deacon,  Minister  of  said  Church  and  of 
Grace  Church  Waterford,  and  the  Rev. 
Alexis  P.  Proal,  Deacon,  Minister  of  St. 
John’s  Church,  Johnstown,  to  the  Holy 
Order  of  Priests.  The  morning  service 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Da\dd  But¬ 
ler,  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Troy^ 

•  Since  the  above  was  published,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  presented 
a  very  rare  collection  of  theological  hooks? 
valued,  at  1500  dqllars. 
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and  t  very  impressive .  and  appropriate 
discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Lacey,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Albany,  from  Eph.  chap.  iv.  11, 
12,  13,  verses. 

On  Saturday,  July  15,  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Hobart  visited  St.  James’s  Church, 
Milton,  Saratoga  county,  and  admitted 
the  Rev.  Charles  M‘Cabe,  Deacon,  Mi¬ 
nister  of  said  Church,  to  the  HoW  Order 
of  Priests;  and  Mr.  Ambrose  Todd  to 
that  of  Deacons.  On  the  following  day 
he  administered  the  Holy  Rite  of  Confir¬ 
mation  in  that  Church,  and  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Carleton;  and  on  Monday,  the 
17th,  visited  Christ  Church,  Balston  Spa, 
administered  confirmation,  and  institu¬ 
ted  the  Rev.  William  A.  Clark,  into  the 
Rectory  of  said  Church. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart  visited 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Staten  Island,  on 
Sunday,  August  6th,  1820,  and  adminis¬ 
tered  confirmation  to  about  one  hundred 
persons. 

We  see  it  stated  in  the  Otsego  Jour¬ 
nal,  that  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart, 
in  his  late  visit  to  the  northern  part  of 
this  state,  has  administered  the  rite  of 
confirmation  to  nearly  three  hundred 
persons  in  that  county  alone. 

At  an  ordination  held  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Red-Hook,  on  Wednesday,  the 
16th  of  August,  Heniy  P*  Powers  was 
admitted  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Deacons; 
and  on  the  following  day,  in  Trinity 
Church,  Athens,  Moses  Burt  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  same  order,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Hobart. 

On  Saturday,  September  9th,  at  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  in  Bristol,  the  Rev. 
Addison  Searle,  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
admitted,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gris¬ 
wold,  to  die  Holy  Order  of  Priests.  Pray¬ 
ers  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  of  Salem. — 
Attending  Clergy,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crocker, 
of  Providence,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taft,  of 
Bristol.  — 

HONORARY  DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Tur¬ 
ner,  at  the  late  commencement  of  Union 
College  at  Schenectady. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacons  and 

others  associated  with  him  in  the  Afri¬ 
can  expedition. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  gratify 
die  anxiety  oi  tnose  who  have  taken  an 


interest  in  the  afiairs  of  the  African  co* 
lony,  by  stating  several  particulars  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  melancholy  events  which  have 
occurred  there. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  agent  for  the  government  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  colony  upon  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  He  entered 
upon  this  undertaking  with  high  wrought 
expectations,  not  of  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  but  of  being  able,  under  the  Di¬ 
vine  blessing,  to  carry  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  into  those  dark  and  beni^ted 
regions.  He  was  willing  to  act  as  an 
agent  for  the  government,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
important  trust.  But  his  mind  looked 
further  than  the  mere  civilization  of  the 
oppressed  Africans,  to  their  future  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel. 
Knowing  the  firm  and  steady  temper  of 
his  soul,  how  ardently  he  was  devoted  to 
the  object  before  him,  and  feeling  a  per¬ 
fect  confidence  in  those  who  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  we  looked  forward  to 
the  speedy  accomplishment  of  this  great 
!  and  noble  work.  It  hath  pleased  God  to 
I  disappoint  our  expectations.  Death  hai 
I  made  such  inroacis  upon  this  infant  en¬ 
terprise,  and  suggested  so  many  sources 
of  apprehension  writh  which  we  were  pre¬ 
viously  unacquainted,  that  there  is  great 
reason  to  fear  it  will  require  a  conside¬ 
rable  time  to  revive  the  public  confi¬ 
dence,  and  induce  others  to  take  the 

f  laces  which  have  been  so  early  vacated., 
n  a  cause  of  this  nature,  we  ought  not 
to  be  easilv  intimidated.  If  Africa  is  to 
be  rescued  from  that  state  of  moral  de¬ 
gradation  in  which  she  now  lies,  and  to 
be  made  again  the  asylum  of  science,  the, 
arts,  and  religion,  we  can  conceive  no 
method  more  likely  to  effect  the  object 
than  the  establishment  of  colonies  by 
Christian  nations.  Her  children  scattered 
over  those  countries  where  the  Gospel  is 
known,  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  is  maintained, 
will  be  gradually  prepared  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  their  brethren  at  home.  God. 
may  not  smile  upon  our  first  endeavours, 
he  may  rather  frown,  to  teach  us  how 
dreadfully  guilty  we  have  been  for  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  cruelties  to  which  the 
poor  Africans  have  been  sul^ect.  But 
we  trust  another  effort  will  be  made,  that 
other  Bacons  and  Banksons  will  be  found, 
and  that  God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
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of  his  people,  and  in  pity  to  those  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  relieved,  will  prosper  the  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  Bacon  died  oh  the  third  of  May, 
1820,  at  Cape  Shilling,  an  English  set¬ 
tlement,  whither  he  went  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He 
was  attended  during  his  illness  by  a  j 
yoiihg  man  who  accompanied  him  from 
Campciar,  the  place  where  the  colonists 
had  taken  up  tneir  residence  until  after 
the  rainy  season.  His  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  in  the  grave -yard  at  Cape  Shil¬ 
ling,  at  a  distance  irom  his  family  and 
friends,  but  preserved  by  the  power  of 
God. until  that  day  when  they  shall  arise 
together  with  those  of  his  pious  associates, 
among  the  first  fruits  of  the  resurrection 
in  Africa. 

John  P.  Bankson,  the  second  agent  of 
government,  died  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1820.  When  Mr.  Bacon  left  Campelar, 
Mr.  Bankson  remained,  having  in  charge 
the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  was  at  that 
time  in  good  health.  Before  the  news  of 
the  death  of  his  associate  reached  him, 
he  was  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  receive 
the  intelligence.  The  next  day  after  he 
breathed  his  last.  Having  united  them¬ 
selves  together  in  an  enterprise  of  love 
—in  deatn  they  were  not  divided — their 
kindred  spirits  have  ascended  to  heaven, 
and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  God 
whom  they  essayed  to  serve,  they  will 
forever  reap  the  reward  of  the  righteous. 

Besides  these  two  excellent  men,  ^we 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  Dr.  Crozier,  an¬ 
other  of  the  agents,  who  died  on  the  15th 
of  April,  and  several  other  persons  with 
whom  we  had  no  personal  acquaintance. 

In  a  short  time  further  particulars  may 
be  expected.  Mr.  Doughen,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Bacon,  is  expected  in  the  first 
vessels  from  England,  and  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  will  no  doubt  communicate  to 
the  public  every  thing  connected  with 
this  melancholy  occurrence. 


OANOKS, PASSED  IN  GENERAL  CONVENTION, 
IN  1820. 

Concerning  Pastoral  Letters. 

Whereas,  there  is  room  to  fear  that 
the  pastoral  letters  issued  fiom  time  to 
time  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  ad- 
dresseu.to  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  fail  of  their  intended  effect  for 


want  of  sufficient  publicity:  It  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  ot  every  clergyman  hav¬ 
ing  a  pastoral  charge,  when  any  such  let¬ 
ter  is  published,  to  read  the  same  to  his 
congregation  on  some  occasion  of  public 
worship. 

In  addition  to  the  seventeenth  Canqn^,^'^ 
passed  in  1808.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  a  minister  of  some  other 
denomination  of  Christians  applying  for 
holy  orders  in  this  church,  the  standing 
committee  may  receive  testimonials  of 
his  piety,  good  morals,  and  orderly  con¬ 
duct,  from  twelve  members  of  the  deno¬ 
mination  from  which  he  came;  provided 
the  members  of  the  committee  have  such 
confidence  in  the  persons  thus  testifying, 
as  to  satisfy  them  of  the  correctness  of 
the  testimony;  and  also  a  testimonial  to 
the  same  effect  from  at  least  one  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
(To  be  continued.) 


[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 

MISSIONARY  HYMN. 

“  Day  spring'^  among  the  Heathen, 

Christians  s^e  the  orient  morning 
Breaks  along  the  heathen  sky; 

Lo!  th^  expected  day  is  dawning, 

Glorious  “  day  spring  from  on  high.” 

Chorus  (at  the  end  of  every  vei  se.) 

Alleluia.  Alleluia, 

Hail  the  day  spring  from  on  high.’? 

Heathens  at  tlie  sight  are  singing, 

Morning  wakes  their  grateful  lays;* 

Precious  off 'rings  they  are  bringing 
First  fruits  of  more  perfect  praise. 

Zion's  sun,  salration  beaming 
Gilding  now  the  distant  hills, 

Rise  and  shine,  till  brighter  gleaming 
All  the  world  thy  glory  fills. 

Then  the  vallies  and  the  mountains, 
Breaking  forth  in  joy,  shall  sing; 

Then  the  living  chrystal  fountains 
From  tbe  thirsty  ground  shall  spring. 

While  the  wilderness  rejoices, 

Roses  shall  the  desert  cheer; 

Then  the  dumb  shall  tune  their  voices, 

Blind  shall  see,  the  deaf  shall  hear. 

Lord  of  every  tribe  and  nation 

Spread  thy  truth  from  pole  to  pole; 

Speed  the  lisht  of  thy  salvation, 

Till  it  shine  on  every  soul. 


